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Prof. E, i Rg. . Bidridge, East Iowa Normal.—‘‘Will be hailed with delight 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Ready August 15th, i eo oe 


McGuffeys Alternate Readers. 


Fresh and Interesting 


Matter at Low Prices. 


Sample Copy and 
Introduction Price. 


McGuffey’s Alternate First Reader, 80 pp.,_ - , ; ° $0.15 


McGuffey’s Alternate Second Reader, 144 pp., FA ‘ . 25 
MeGuffey’s Alternate Third Reader, 176 pp., ; ‘ : 35 
MecGuffey’s Alternate Fourth Reader, 224 pp., ; , ; 40 


MecGuffey’s Alternate Fifth Reader [in preparation]. 
McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth or Literary Reader [in preparation]. 


* McGuffey’s Alternate Readers are intended to furnish additional reading 





where such reading matter is desired, supplementing any series in use, or al- 





ternating with it. Me Guffey’s Alternate Readers may also be used independ- 


ently as a regular series. 
The Alternate Readers are based upon the same principles as NicCGuffey’s Revised 
ponders, which are unequaled in merit, popularity and extent of use. 


n grading, the gee involved in the text has been considered first. Every- day words perfect- 
ly Tfasuilias to little children, are freely introduced without regard io their length, in preference to 
unusual substitutes; for example the word “thorse’’ is used rather than “nag” or “‘cob.”” 


The lessons in the Alternate Readers are fresh, interesting, instructive and well adapted to aid 
the mental and moral growth of young pupils. 


In the lower numbers, many of the selections have been made with a view to their use as exercises 
in composition. Many of them are also suggestive, and may be made the basis of new stories 
to be written by both teachers and pupils. 


The illustrations, by the best artists, have also been designated with reference to their use in furn- 
ishing themes for composition. 


Suggestions are made for instruction in language lessons inthe Third and Fourth Alter- 
nate Readers. Definitions 2re introduced in the Alternate Third Reader and continued through 
the Fifth Reader. 


The Sixth*Reader of the Series [nearly ready] will be a Literary Reader and will be found espec- 
ially valuable in schools where time is lacking for the study of English Literature as a separate 
branch. 

While the primary object of the Alternate Readers is to furnish alternate or supplementary read- 
ing, they areso arranged and carefully graded that they may be used independently as a regular series, 

Nearly one thousand Superintendents and Principals of Schools, and 
other persons well qualified, have read and corrected advance proofs 
of NicGuffey’s Alternate Readers and contributed valuable sugges- 
tions during the progress of theirpreparation. The publishers, therefore, are 
confident that the new Alternate Readers will be found as nearly perfect as possible in their adapta- 
tion to the purposes designed. 

The low price of McGuffey’s Alternate Readers brings them within the reach of all schools. 


Following are extracts from a few of the opinions expressed by teachers, superintendents and others in every State in the Union, upon examination of the 


advanced proof-sheets of McGUFFE 

Prof. C. C. Rounds, Principal State Nurmal, Plymouth, N. H.—A worthy 
addition to one of the best planned series of reading books ever published. i! 

Supt. A. P. Stone, Springfield, Mass — Well prepared, containing a good 

variety of O° Tae matter Provides so et és 

Supt. H. 8 Tarbell, rovidence, R. I.—Make-up excellent. Lessons in- 


ad. well 
Supt. Stator aton, Atlanta, Ga.—“Carefully examined by three of our 
most SEAR, primary teachers, who pronounce the highest encomiums.”’ 
Supt. A. J. Smith, Springfield, I1].—‘‘Am much pleased with the Second 
ader I hope you will forever maintain i in the future, as in the past, your purpose to give 
solid reading for the little ones.” 
Supt. o. F. F. Spence, Grant Memorial University, Tenn.—‘‘Superior to any 
other o 
Sant. Ww. S. Perry, Ann Arbor, Mich.—‘‘Finely graded. Stories inter- 
.and there is an excellent variety 
Supt. m. M. Peck, Whitestone, L. 1.—I am much pleased. The selec- 
ons are first class. 
Supt. L. J. Rundlett, Concord N. H.—‘‘Material entertaining and instruc- 
ve, two essentials for success.” 
Dr: Robt. Allyn, Southern Illinois Normal University.—‘‘I most heartily 
e the plan and execution.’ 
pr. i} A - Andrews, 1 Marietta Coltege, Ohio.—“‘It is certain they have been 


Supt. Wm. ne A Anderson, Btiwaukee Wis,— “The illustrations are mod- 


tive and life-like.” 
Supt. C . D. ‘Abbey. Bis Bismark, D. T.—“Will fil a place which needs just 
ch a book, and fill it well.” 
Dr. Kendall Brooks, University ¢ of Michigan.—‘A beautiful book. I 
can see nothing that calls-for adverse cri 
H. Day, Pittsfield, Mass. se \Belections carefully chosen, and the 
essons new and excellent teatures.”’ 
Dr. fi. B. Brown, pee tern Indiana Normal School.—‘‘Nothing so far 
published to compare with it. The seléctions fresh and full of interest.” 
Supt. < J. puahane, | oath Bend, Ind "Tt would seem captious to criticise 








YS ALTERNATE READERS. 
Miss A. K. Eggleston, State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y.—‘‘The stories tend- 


ing to moral lessons are not overdrawn, but pleasantly and entertainingly written.” 
Hon. J. Estabrook, State Bupt., Mich.—‘Admirably adapted. Lessons 
excellent, cuts. artistic and suggestive. sre gems,” 
Prest. E. H. Fairchild, Berea College, Ky.—‘The plan is undoubtedly 
wise, * * Donotsee how it ‘could be improved 
Supt. J. * Fairbanks, Springfield Mo.—"‘N: othing to criticise. All to 
commend.” e 
Supt. Channing Folsom, Dover N. H.—‘‘Pleasing and satisfactory in se- 
lections. arrangemeiut and execution.” 
Thos. Hardie, Secy. Board, Dubuque, Towa.—“Seems to be no room for 
ree T improvement.’’ 
Supt. B : tT. athaway, Northfield, Minn.—‘Prepared in a good and at- 
tractive sty ie 
Supt. John Hancock, Chillicothe, Ohio.—“‘Admirable. Well graded and 
of a character to deeply interest the class of pupils for which they are intended.” 
Dr. A. Holbrook, President National Normal University.—‘Am entirely 
with’'them. Have looked them over with considerable interest and admiration.” 
Supt. H. M. James, Omaha, Neb.—‘‘As well arranged for its purpose as 
any Reader.I have everseen. I have enjoyed it.” 
on. W. W. W. Jones, late State Supt., Neb.—‘‘In general I see nothing 
but great merit in the book and have no words but those of: praise.’’ 
Supt. G. 8S. Laidley, Charleston, W. Va.—“I think the teachers of primary 
grades will give it a hearty welcome. I am very much pleased with it.” 
Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I, —'‘Have no fault to find, but on 


the contrary, much admiration for all its essential characteristics.’ 


NOW READY. 
THE HOUSE [ LIVE IN.—An Elementary Phyatology for Children. 


With special reference to the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects upon the 
human system, by Dr. Eli F. be ge Author of Eclectic Guide to Health. 1amo., full cloth, 95 pp. 
Fully illustrated with engravings and full fee) yah oe colored plates. 
Sample Copy c intedsatien- 5 ime: 
ECLECT GERMA FIFTH READER. — Complete Classical 
Reader for seventh afer eight school years. Sketches of German authors, and thirteen portraits; es- 
says on German and German-American progee g and other valuable features, Cloth, 325 pp. 











VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Ps maamiorn, Sirtened, oO. 


Sasple Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 
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DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS? 


Southern School Agency, 


Established (880. 


Prof. Frank M. Smith says:—From my person- 
al knowledge of the work of the Southern School 
Agency, I take pleasure in eeeenting it to 
teachers and patrons general I know tha. 
Prot. Woolwine represents tea ers faithfully in 
securing for them suitable and profitable situa- 
tions. I further state that those wishing to em- 
ploy teachers can rely fully on his recommenda- 
tion, State to him the kind of teacher you wan 
and then leave the selection to him, and my wor 
for it you will be well pleased with the result. 

RANK M, SMiTH, Supt, City Schools, 
Jackson, enn., April 1, 1885. 


Teachers wishing positions, and Schools 
needing teachers, should address with stamp 


8. S. WOOLWINE, Proprietor. 
No. 26 South Cherry St., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


19-6-1y Mention this Journal 





VACANCIES ! VACANCIES ! ! 


Union School Bureau 


ELMHURST (CHICAGO), ILL. 


The past six weeks we have been invited to re- 
commend teachers for more than 500 vacancies. 
Among those were presidents for 4 colleges, pro- 
fessors for 41 colleges, teachers for 13 normal 
schools, principals and instructors for various 
departments of 57 academies and seminaries, su- 
ca gee enpad and Mery on for 42 schools, 16 

igh school principals igh school teachers, iF 
ward principals, and Sines number of primary, 
intermediate and grammar teachers. The calls 
still continne, and will do so during the spring 
and summer months. 

The calls have come direct from the authorities, 
and not from disinterested parties. If not yet 
agreeably located, send for application blank. 
No profits on registration fees. Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


20-1-6t Ev_muurst, ILL. 


Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established 1855. 
7 East 1qtu Srt., N.Y. 


S ERMERHORN’S Tracuer’s AGENCY. 


Rohrer’s inate: 
The most complete system extant, and at prices 
below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction, 


PRICES, 
BPHIMATY. ovccccvesvecesccsccse cccccces seseeees$ §0 
Lectures... ...........eeeeeeeeeeee seecesseeees I OO 
Common School Edition..... ecvvcee ccesceee I SO 
Counting House Edition............ eescceeee 300 
es geen bebsecnsoosess evectoscocecee BOD 


A sample copy of either book for examination, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or 
the fivg books for $3.50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examination 
for $3.50, but only in reply to requests accom- 
panied by the money. 


GILBERT BOOK Co., Publishers. 
pit N. Fourth 5 St. ects Mo. 17-J-1tf 


TEACHERS SMANZED ses, 2en 


WANTED: Sept. Session. 

20 Principals; 18 Assistants in 
Lit. dept. ; 12 Music Teachers : S Art Teachers ; 
10 Governesses. Address, with stamp, 


Southern Teacher’s Agency, 


_*, Box 410, BIRMINGHAM, A.A. 
20 Mention this Journal 


ENGRAVING. 


ARTISTIC & COMIC 
DESIGNS, 
Portraits 
Machinery, 
Buildings, 
Patents, Etc. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES 


MISSOURI ENG. 60., sx°tocis 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, to canvass for 
subscriptions to 2 different Newspapers 
and Magazines. GOOD PAY. Send for 400 Page 
Catalogue. Address, JOHN R, REED, Box @3 
Canton, Ohio, oa 














Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World. For delightfol quality, purity and ex- 
quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 


great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


e most popular Pianosever made. Have eq 
ae with the ane Estey en 
first class. Fully warranted. nly m 
im price. Cash, or time eh... Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


16 and 918 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
awe refer to anv Bank in St. Louisor Chicago. 


Send {Q ceuts in silver or § cent 
stamps for two of the following 
choice pieces of music, or 20 
cents for tour. This offergood only until Decem- 
ber 15th, 1 *, 
Sweetheart Waltzes, from Gypsy Baron, Strauss, 
75 cts. Call Me Back Schottise e, Fisher, 25 cts. 
Ohe, Mama, a very popular song, Tosti, 60 cts. 
= ack’s Come Home To Day, Devers, 30 cts. 
ALOGUE containing names of over 2,000 
pieces of choice music, sold at 10 cts. a copy, 
mailed free. Elegant Parlor Organs, $63. 


HUYETT BROS., Saint Joseph, Mo. 


Please state what Periodical you saw our adver- 


tisement in. 20-8-4t 
OUSEHOL ARTICLE. Entirely new. 
HY Selis to every family. Sold 
by Ladies or Gentlemen. No humbug. 
Send {§ cents in stamps and get an outfit 
Mat mail. For full particulars address COE 
AN? 35 o Co,, BELLEVILL 
Mention this Journal 

















Save the Pennies. We mean \ [)]], 


By Sending 7 cts, for Postage on Our 64 pg 
CAT-A LUG of Rubber Stamps, Stencils &e. 30 
Styles of Note Heads, Bill Heads, &c., with sam- 
~ of Paper. E. S. MILLER’S Rubber St’p 





Printing House. Nos. 144 to iso, Third St., 
NEWARK, OHIO. 
20-1-11t Mention this Journal 





TEACHERS WANTED: September ses- 


sion, in the South »nd West. Address, 


Owe TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Box, 410 Birmingham, Ala. 


-20-4t "Mention this Journal 


HAIR 
on the 
FACE, 
NECK, 
ARMS. 


20-1-1at 





Dr. Duval’s Superfiuous 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians 
This new, French preparation, 
free from poisonous drugs, spec- 
ially prepared for ladies use, and 
highly perfumed, is the only one 
thet has proved successful in per- 
manently destroying superfluous 
hair after all other means and 
preparations have failed; guar- 
anteed harmless to the skin ; > put 
ap in o— envelope packets in 
form of asealed letter. Price, 
$1.00 per packet. Sold by 
Druggists, If you cannot get 
it, we will mail it to any address, 
‘free ot expense, on receipt of price. 


Atlantic Drug & Chemical Co 
122 Pear! St., Boston, Mass 


Mention this Journal 











Penman’s Badge. 
Solid Gold, size of cut, $2.50; 
Plated . size of cut, $1.25. 
Remit N. Y. Draft, Money 
Order or Registered Letter. 
I will make any other design, 
such as ae alone, with name 
engrave it, Pen and 
Sword, etc., at lowest prices. 
Watches and Jewelry at reduced rates. Illustra- 
ted catalogue of School, Society and Club 
Badges, 4 cents. (Always mention this paper) 
HENRY HART, P. O, Box 6, Atlanta, Ga. 








Acme Book-keeping Charts. 
A Practical Work by a Practical 
Accountant, shows at sight 
How to open, keep and close a 
et of Books. 
Is bei at dopted by Coll d is 
ahem “oy Edecetional Fou toon s oe eadere. 
i popular verdict is, “/¢ fills a long felt 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price—oue dollar, 
Circulars Free. Agents wanted everywhere. 


Address, WwW. B. SOURBEER, 


4564 Page Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for my lightning meth- 
od of computing interest. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C marchet 









Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Busy 


VANGUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 









ACCIDENTS *=° are always happening 


to those who “Don’t 
TRAVEL MucH,”’ as well as to 
those who do, The quietest 
Professional and Business Men 


are as liable as any others to the thou- 
sand hazards of life at home or 
abroad. 


“Moral: Insure in the Travelers.” 


[HSURANCE 
@OMPANY. 


Sid 





Is the ORIGINAL 
ACCIDENT COMPANY 


OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World ; 
Also, Best of Life Companies. 
ISSUES 


Accident Policie covering Injuries re- 


ceived in Travel, 
Work or Sport. 


Best Life Policy scasitiesNon-rorteit 

able, Wor'd- Wide. 

Paid Policy Holders $13,500,000. 

All Claims Paid Without Discount, 
and immediately on receipt of 





satisfactory proofs. 
Assets, - - $9,111,000 
Surplus - . 2,129,000 


J.G. BATTERSON, Pres. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 
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“HAMMOND.” 








PRICE, INCLUDING ONE EXTRA 

TYPE WHEEL, $i00. 

Perfect alignment, Changeable Type, 
Durability, etc. 


Drop Cabinets, Tables and Type Writer Supplies. 


THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER 


COMPANY, 
Office, 75 and 77 Nassau St., N.Y. 


2c6 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

41 King Block Denver, Colo. 

Topeka, Kansas, 

Omaha Nat. Bk. Bldg., Omaha Neb. 

Little Rock, Ark, 

62 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
AND PRICE LIST. 

Mention this Journal 


Speed, 


win 





Send 14 Cts. 

= 2-cent stamps 

for 3 months trial 
subscription to 


“The Book Fiend,’’ 
A Paper devoted to Literary Reviews, 
and a medium for the Exchange, 
Sale and Purchase of 
NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


Address, L. E. CLARK & CO., 
243 4th Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


20 9-tf Mestica this Journal 


STUDY. LATIN and 
» REEK at SIGHT, use the 
* GNTERLINEAR- OLASSICS. » 


ogy | page and Catalogue of School Books 
free. DeSitver & Sons, No. (E E) 1102 





Waisen Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
20-2 & Mention this Journal 


NATIONAL AID IN THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND TEMPORARY SUP- 
PORT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. - 


The 
Education Bill 


By HENRY W. BLAIR. 


This book contains fifty-four quarto pages and 
more than four hundred pages of an ordinary oc- 
tavo volume. It is printed in this form to avoid 
mutilation of the valuable tables. 


Price : Paper, 25 ets.; Cloth, 75 Cts. 


CONTENTS : : 
INTRODUCTION, p. 2, cov 
LETTER OF INTERIOR ‘DEPARTMENT 
RELATIVE TO CENSUS, p. 3.cov 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE’ NATIONAL WO. 
MAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 


3, Cover. 
RESOLUTIONS OF KNIGHTS OF LABOR, 
p- 2, cover. 

Similar resolutions by the Federation of Labor 
the great teachers’ associations, religious and 
other conventions, Trustees rr the Peabody 
Fund, A. Jobs Hopkins University, Union League, 
&c. , &€., are on the Files of Congress. 

RESOLUTIONS OF RE “ng ued ted 
TIONAL PLATFORM OF 138 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE LEGISLATURE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA; PASSED APRIL, 1587, 
Pp- 3, cover. 

Like resolutions have been passed by the Leg- 
islatures of Ohio, Alabama, Louisiana, North 
cr niga Virginia, Tennessee and several other 
Stat 

OPINIONS OF PRESIDENTS AND TWEN.- 
PRG -EIGHT SENATORS OF THE UNITED 

AT 
HEBILL AS PASSED BY THE SENATE 
MARCH 5, 1886, BY A VOTE OF 36 YEAS TO 


GHE BELA AS ORIGINALLY DRAFTED 
AND INTRODUCED BY MR. BLAIR, p. 48. 

THE BILL AS REPORTED FROM COM- 
MI1TEE ON EDUCATION AN “4 bs ABOR BY 
MR. BLAIR, 48th CONGRESS, 

THE BILL AS PASSED BY ik ‘SENATE, 
48th vt ees APRIL 7, 1884, bY 33 YEAS 
To 11 NAYS 

SPEECH BY HON. HENRY W. Spare 
FEBRUARY g, 1886, ON THE BILL, p. 3 to4s. 
INCLUDING REPOKT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR, submitted by Mr. 
Blair, 48th Congress, p. 4-14, and SPEECH OF 
MR. BLAIR, ARCH 18, 1884, p. 14and follow- 


ing. 

Forty-FouR TABLES COMPILED FROM 
CENSUS OF 1880 AND RETURNS OF NA- 
TIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION AND 
FROM OTHER AUTHENTIC SOURCES, 
SHOWING THE ILLITERACY OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE NECESSITY 
OF NATIONAL AID TOCOMMON SCHOOLS. 

These tables cannot be duplicated and are the 
best historical authority for all time. They are 
of inestimable and permanent value, for no Edu- 
cational Statistics of the Census of 1880, except 
to a limited extent in the Compendium, were or 
now can be published. 

For captions of twenty-four of these tables see 


p 2s. 

SPEECH OF MR. BL4IR IN THE SEN- 
ATE MARCH 2, 1887, ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR INDUSTRIAI. COMPETITION BE- 
TWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH—NA- 
TIONAL AID TO EDUCATION ALONE 
CAN PROTECT BOTH LABOR AND CAPI- 
TAL, ESPECIALLY IN THE NORTH, p 50. 


Please read the following 


Letter from Hon. JOHN EATON, 
President of Marietta College and 
former U. S&. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

MARIETTA, On10, 30th June, 1887. 

My Dear Sir: 

You have put a most valuable mass of inform- 
ation into these few pages. In no other form is 
it now accessible to the public. Every thought- 
ful patriot should have a copy and preserve it. 

In the future it will be prized, as are the data 
which lead io the enactment of the wonderful or- 
dinance of 1787, on which our existence turned. 

Sincerely yours, &c., 
(Signed), Joun Eaton, 

From the “National Republican,” 

June 29, 1887. 

Togive still farther information on the propos- 

ed measure Senator Blair has issued a quarto 
pamphlet of $2 pages, which contains the bill as 
it passed the Senate, the arguments and facts 
brought forward by the Senator in its favor, ex- 
tracts from the speeches of twenty-eight 
senators who advocated it, the testimony ef 
numbers of educators as to its necessity, resolu- 
tions passed by various legislative and other 
bodies, including the Knights of Labor, indors- 
ing it, and testimony from the best thinkers of 
the world as to the necessity ot education and the 
evils which result from ignorance. 

This book, which contains an immense amount 
of statistical information, should be in the hands 
of every person in the country. It is a most valu- 
able work. One sentence in it is worth the cost 
of an ordinary book, and should be impressed on 
the mind of every American. It comes from 
Washington's first message, “‘ Knowledge in ev- 
ery country is the surest basis of public happi- 
ness.’ , 


Address AMERICAN NEWS CO.,, 





New York, 


20-8-3t 
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Mr. J. H. Bates, apn oe! Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpvcatTion at our best rates. 
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Come direct to our office, 1104 Pine 
Street, and leave your things until 
you get settled, when you visit St. 
Louis to take in the Exposition, the 
President, the Veiled Prophet, or the 
Grand Army. It is large, and cen- 
trally located at 1104 Pine Street. 


THat Literary ‘‘ Revolution” of 
John B. Alden & Co., 393 Pearl Street, 
New York, means a great thing for 
our teachers. You will do well to send 
and get that sixty-four page cata- 
logue free. 








THE reader of periodicals and pa- 
pers like the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, will become a reader of 
books, and though the process may 
be a slow one, it is inevitable. 





THAT country is the fairest which 
is inhabited by the noblest minds. 
Our teachers train to nobleness all the 





time, 








8t. Louis, September 9, 1887. 








- B. MERWIN .........-eeeee Managing Editor 
PROF. |. BALDWIN.’ | 
PROF. ;. L. OSBORNE, ? Associate Editors. 
PROF. R. C. NORTON, | 








Terms, per year, in AAVANCE......cccecesees $1 00 
Single COpy.ecccccrccccccseccccccccseeesececes 10 








Ir has been definitely settled that 
the President and Mrs. Cleveland will 
reach St. Louis Saturday evening, 
October ist. They will remain in 
St. Louis, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, of 
October. 





Don’t fail to drop in and see us 
when you visit St. Louis, to see the 
Exposition, the President, and the 
Grand Army. Our office is now at 
1104 Pine Street. 

THE Resolutions passed by the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association at Chi- 
cago, would have had more weight 
and influence if the tail end of the 
committee had been a little more re- 
spectable. 

Dr. 8. 8S. Laws, formerly of the 
Gratiot Street Prison, more recently 
from Canada, holding his present posi- 
tion by virtue of his ‘“‘ boodle,’’is not 
a man calculated to win confidence or 
respect, even, where he is known. 








THE enrollment of paying members 
of the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at the meeting held in Chicago 
in July, will reach very near to ten 
thousand. 





TEN persons organized for culture or 
for business, or for social recreation, 
can do more than one hundred who 
are not organized. 

Certainly every teacher can find 
nine others to unite in a Reading Cir- 
cle. Alone, man is small and weak; 
united in organization for any good 
end we are all powerfal, 





Don’t forget Gov. Crittenden’s 
statement of the fact, that ‘ parsi- 
mony towards education is liberality 
towards crime.” 

With a little more effort and cul- 
ture, our teachers can make our 
schools so good and so strong and so 
attractive, as to innoculate all the peo- 
ple with the love and power of intelli- 
gence and artand genius. They are 
doing this already in thousands of 
districts all through the country. 

a ee 

Our teachers see already that the 
mental furniture and equipment of 
our homes and of our schools, too, 
must take on larger measures—if we 
mean to have the children keep up 
and hold their own. 

A laggard is always unhappy by 
hindrance of himself and others. 
Stimulation is almost creation at cer- 
tain times. 





OuR teachers and school officers 
ought to see to it that the school law 
be so amended— 

Ist. As to provide for the payment 
of the wagés of our teachers at the 
end of every month. 

2nd. That the estimates be made at 
the next annual meeting to cover 
these important points. They should 
do this. Teachers shoald be paid at 
the end of every month in all the 
States as other County and State offi- 
cers are paid. 

3rd. Estimates should be made to 
sustain the schools nine months dur 
ing the year. 

4th. The minimum salary should 
not be less than $50.00 per month. 

If these things cannot be done in 
every school district in every State, 
then let us have Federal Aid and dis- 
tribute the more than four hundred 
million dollars surplus in the United 
States Treasury the first of last 
month. Let it be distributed among 
the people to educate the people. 

How is it? 

Let us hear from our friends; and 
if petitions are needed, we will send 
them promptly and cheerfully. 

Address Managing Editor AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St, 
Louis, Mo. 





Dip you notice that huge offer on 
page 11. We have a small stock of 
the ‘* World’s Cyclopedia,” which we 
are going to send with the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, one year. 
postpaid for $1.00. Better send early. 

LET us organize at once in every 
school district to canvass and circu- 
late Petitions for Federal Aid to Ed- 
ucation. 

Tt will lengthen the school terms; 
it will help to pay teachers, as they 
ought to be paid, an average mini- 
mum salary of $50 per month. 

“It will create discussion—not divis- 
ion, It will show how short the 
school terms are—how inadequate 
are the present provisions for educat- 
ing the people. It will show how 
weak the people are from lack of in- 
telligence, and how helpless they are. 
Let us organize at once. 

eae BIAS 0sd, eS 

By all means let those States 
which are afraid of being demoralized 
by Federal Aid to Education, be ex- 
cused from participation in its bene- 
fits, and let their share be distributed 
pro-rata to the other States. 

The $500,000,000 worth of land al- 
ready given and used does not seem to 
have badly crippled any of the States 
among which it was distributed. 


YES, we will cheerfully send sample 
copies of this JOURNAL free to your 
friends. 

It is very helpful, as you see, to our 
teachers and schools. 

WE do not see how any teacher in 
the United States can very well get 
along and do his duty without read- 
ing the New York Weekly World 
each week—and the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—bOth sent 
one year, with the History of the 
United States, for $1.50, postpaid. 














Do not overlook that huge offer on 
page 11. 


WHILE a successful teacher must 
have a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, he needs a general knowledge 
of very much besides. 
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Viorory never forsakes the brave 
in a right cause. 

THIS conquest of intelligence, of 
which our teachers are the vanguard, 
in its effect upon commerce and 
civilization is incalculable. 
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WHEN the wisest, the most en- 
lightened, the most virtuous govern— 
then the people will be happy. It is 
for this result our teachers labor. 








WHEN the people fully realize what 
the teachers of this nation have done 
—when one of them passes, coming 
generations will be taught to say, 
‘There goes a hero!’! 





INTELLIGENCE repairs itself by ev- 
ery exhaustion. The more it is dif- 
fused, the more helpful and prolific it 
is. Our teachers give of their best 
without impoverishing. 


THE friends of Federal Aid were 
not by any means vanquished in the 
iast Congress. They were betrayed 
by Carlisle, Randall & Co. 


+ -- epee ———— 
Ir is in times of difficulty that great 
men and great characters display 
themselves. 








THE work of our teachers is like 
the rising of the sun—it brings light. 
Blind are those who do not see it. 


To awaken the people from the 
darkness and lethargy of ignorance 
and imbecility—-this is our work as 
teachers. 





OuR teachers are the liberators of 
the people—-they do not impoverish, 
but enrich all. 

-_——" 9 Boo 

A SIMPLE, manly character need 

never make an apology. 
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THE work of the teacher is to build 
—to build hope, intelligence, courage, 
and character. 


oe 

Do not pass your life, or a day of it, 
in holding in. The real teacher is sent 
into‘the world to impart a new im- 
petus to all earthly progress. 

Ir would seem as if God, in his 
almightiness, prefers to teach all men 
lessons by all men, so that man may 
have confidence in his ability to up- 
lift and inspire. 








The time has come when another 
moral lift is necessary to this nation. 
Which party or what party will be 
brave enough to shoulder the bur- 
den? : 


> s. 
v< 





THE time has come to conclude the 
debate and let thought ripen into, ac- 
tion. We conclude it in favor of Fed- 
eral Aid to Education and Compul- 
sory School Attendance. 

Ah how mach new moral love need 
to be revealed to the children and to 
the people too, by our teachers. 


A HEAD containing an idea is a 





IN the realm of thought let us pos- 
sess all that is needful for creating 
the best environments. 





In the sphere of action let us possess 
and fortify ourselves with all that is 
needful to insure success. 


PHILANTHROPY, to be of service, 
must be found elsewhere beside at 
the point of a pen. 








THE region of equals is also and al- 
ways the region of the free. 

THE great hear and see each other 
from afar and rejoice—but never copy. 








THERE is to-day lying idle in the 

vaults of the treasury of the United 

States, about 

FOUR HUNDRED MILLIONS OF 
MONEY ! 

and while the school term in some 

of the States is less than one hundred 

days in the year, and the average pay 

of the teacher is less than $90 per 

year, illiteracy is on the increase, 

with its danger and darkness and 

helplessness ! 

What is the duty of this Govern- 

ernment under these circumstances— 

what does its safety and progress and 

prosperity demand? 

Certainly we can affurd Federal 

Aid to Education. 

Certainly this is our duty, our safe- 

ty, our only hope. 

Let us organize at once in every 

schooi district to circulate and sign 

Petitions to Congress for this help! 

and send them in. 

We will cheerfully furnish all the 

needed Petitions. 





Ouk readers will, we think, thank 
us for the brief sketch we give else- 
where of the St. Louis Public School 
Library. This is one of the institu- 
tutions of which the city may well be 
proud. During the twenty odd years 
of its existence it has done a great 
work. As an adjunct of the Public 
School system, it has taught thonu- 
sands of pupils that there are other 
books than the text-books, that 
school studies merely give the keys 
with which they may unlock the 
great treasure-house of knowledge, 
the world’s heritage of culture: it 
has shown to them that ‘“wisdom’s 
ways are ways of pleasantness,”’ and 
has invited them to enter her gardens 
and temples: it has pointed out to 
them the examples of the great and 
the good, and raised in them higher 
ambitions and nobler impulses. 

For those who are compelled to 
leave school at an early age, it offers 
the means of continuing their educa- 
tion without interfering with their 
bread-winning pursuits. Those who 
have gone beyond the school age, but 
have not outgrown a desire for know!- 
edge, resort to it for the books which 
they cannot afford to buy. With its 
kindred institution, the Mercantile 





sumunit. 


dence possible for the student: it 


has created and kept up, or at least 
broadened, the work of numerous lit- 
erary and scientific clubs: it has, in 
short, been one of the most important 
factors in the intellectual life of St. 
Louis during the past fifteen years or 
more. i 

The history of this institution is 
instructive, and will be of special in- 
terest to those who desire to obtain 
for their own towns or school districts 
the benefits of a public library. This 
can now be done in Missouri more 
easily than formerly by means of the 
library law, which was drawn by 


the State. 





GROWING STRONGER. 


ip every Southern State, the senti- 


of Federal] Aid to education. 
In Virginia, both parties are now 
favoring the passage of the Blair bill, 


ern State except Texas. 
The reason is obvious. 


shire, New York, 


699,990. 
Texas alone will receive $3,884,640 
or more than all of these by $784,650 


ado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas 


receive $1,555,290 more 


more than these two great sections 
That the sixteen Southern States wil 
receive $52,620,720 or seven and a hal 


Northern and Northwestern States.’ 


passage of this bill. 


fully all the Petitions asked for. 


Mo. 


Om ee 


every. member of the human race 





Library, it makes a St. Louis resi- 


Mr, Crunden with a view to extend- 
ing the usefulness of the St. Louis 
Public Library, and securing similar 
beneficent institutions for all parts of 


ment among the people, and the 
veters especially, is growing in favor 


and the same is true in Alabama, 
Georgia, and in fact in every South- 


-Of the 
money proposed to be distributed by 
this bill, the States of Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island and Vérmont will re- 
ceive in twelve years the sum of $3,- 


Alabama will receive more than all 
of these by $1,891,860. That while the 
great States of the Northwest, Color- 


Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin 
will receive $4,486,860, Georgia will 
than all 
these—or the two States of Alabama 
and Tennessee will receive $2,356,470 


times as much as the twenty-two 


Why then should not every teacher, 
every school officer, every parent, sign 
and send in Petitions at once for the 


The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epu- 
CATION Will send promptly and cheer- 
Ad- 
dress the Managing Editor, St. Luis, 


Tus, in truth, is the mission of 


that he work and become a man 
in genuine reality. And if he re- 
fase to accomplish his mission and 
fly instead through crime to separa- 
tion from the rational human world, 
then organized suciety pursues him, 
brings him back, and compels him to 
do as a slave what otherwise he 


might have done with freedom and 
manly self-respect. It is this pur- 
suit, and capture, and return to his 
duty, so far as can thus be effected, 
of every criminal and self-enslaved 
man, that is forever demanded and 
ever becomes more perfectly realized 
by the civilized world. And this de- 
mand itis that constitutes the eter- 
nally valid fugitive slave law. 


JUST a8 man’s thought attains com-_ 
pleteness and perfection only when 
given complete expression; so the 
perfect.thought of the Divine must 
give itself reality and completeness 
through its own complete utterance 
or outer manifestation—and that out- 
er manifestation, what is it but the 
universe ? 








THE world is mine when I give 
myself to the world. But when I 
hold myself aloof from the world, 
then am I poor indeed. 





CONCERNING SHYING. 





ANNA C. BRACKETT, 


EVER force your horse up to a 
moving object which is ap- 
proaching him.” 
Such is a maxim for drivers and 
riders, which they would do well to 
follow. If he is afraid of an approach- 
ing object, let him stand still and look 
at it quietly. Loosen the rein so that 
he may not faney that he is to be 
forced up to it, and let him wait. He 
will reason correctly under such treat- 
ment that the thing will not hurt him 
and perhaps he will nof be be afraid 
of it again. In any case, with care, 
no harm will have been done to either 
man or horse. If he be whipped up 
to the ‘‘terror,’”’ or to the unknown 
thing which is liable to become a ter- 
ror, he may go, but it will be with a 
nervous quiver which perhaps only a 
woman can understand, and he will 
never forget it. 

What this has to do with a Journal 
of Education may not be at first sight 
_| apparent. But any one who stud- 
|| ies @ horse carefully soon learns that 
f| horses and human beings reason in 
precisely tlle same way, only the 
»| horse’s *‘ tangled brain’’ works more 
slowly, and oftentimes his rapidly 
rising emotion of fear gets the upper- 
hand altogether of his reason. A little 
more time and he would not run 
away. But that little time is just 
what is not granted him. The men 
who, in trying to escape from a burn- 
ing theatre, fight and tear their way 
out over the bodies of women and 
children, may pride themselves on 
their superiority to the brute creation, 
:| but tothe observer, that superiority 
may not be apparent. 

The child is more like the horse 
than is the grown man, because his 
reason works more slowly and he 
has not so many sources of know- 
ledge by which to arrest himself. He 
is more under the control of emotion, 
and he is afraid of more things. It is 
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not peculiar to the brute creation to 
fear what is not understood. 

Milder manners in the school-room 
do not now often give us the spectacle 
ofa child’s being flogged up to his 
Grammar and Arithmetic, the prob- 
lems of which in the hands of a vigor- 
ous and determined teacher must of- 
ten present to the excited childish 
fancy very much the appearance of 
**a moving object approaching him;” 
but we often see a mental flogging ex- 
hibited by means of which a fright- 
ened or unwilling child is ‘ forced 


up” to a statement or explanation |/ 


which he does not understand, and of? 
which he may be said to be really 
afraid. 


Why not let him wait? Give him|’ 


time to think. Do not force him to 
say the words when he does not un- 
derstand, and only repeats because he 
is afraid. Loosen the reins. Do not 
make him think that you are going to 
force him, and you will then leave his 
faculties free to act. Which is of the 
more consequence—to obtain the re- 
citation, or to treat the child reason- 
ably, and not to leave him with 
a dislike of that particular subject 
which he may never afterwards be 
able to overcome ? 

It is no wonder that pupils shy 
when they are made to begin a study 
like Geography or Botany by learning 
five or six pages of definitions. In 
Botany the class may as well take 
their first lesson by analyzing a flow- 
er. When they come to words they 
do not understand, let them look 
them out; then they will remember 
the meaning far better in this way, 
because they are trying to find some- 
thing they really want to know, 
and not learning a definition of a 
new term for the sake of learning it. 


A teacher of my acquaintance, who 
was assigning definitions by the page 
to a class of boys, objected to my 
method because, he said it took too 
much ‘‘ personal teaching.’”’ But asl 
had always supposed that the object 
of having a teacher at all was ‘ per- 
sonal teaching,’’ his objection did not 
have much weight wi:h me. 

There is a great art in not allowing 
a pupil to shy at a difficulty. Shying 
has always a bad effect on the shyer. 
You know what the difficulties are to 
be in the next lesson. That is, you do, 
if you are an experienced teacher. 
Warn him of them beforehand, and 
let him know that they are not insu- 
perable, but that a little patience and 
resolution will overcome them. Or if 
there is absurd misstatement or error 
in a text-book—and this is not im- 
probable—just let him know of its ex- 
istence, so that he shall not spend 
half his time in trying to reconcile 
absolute contradictions. 

All this is easy when the class feel 
confidence in their teacher—as a horse 
will not shy so much when he knows 
and trusts his rider. 

Shying is not a vice: it is simply a 


_ Proof of intelligence and discretion. I 








suppose it may become a vice. We 
ought not to misinterpret it as a proof 
of foolishnes and obstinacy. Some- 
times it is well not to allow a horse to 
think that you know he has shied. 
This also may be usefully tried in the 
school-room. 





THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


FREDERICK M. CRUNDEN. 


‘*The books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world.” 
—SHAK. 
ROM its organization in 1865 until 
December, 1884, this Institution 
was known as the Public School Li- 
brary. As early as 1860, Ira Divoll, 
then Superintendent of the Public 
Schools, proposed to the School Board 
the establishment of a library as a 
necessary supplement of the public 
school course. The breaking out ot 
the war postponed any action on the 
proposition. The schools were so 
crippled that a small tuition fee was 
charged in the higher grades; and 
any extension of the system was of 
course out of the question. 

At the close of the war Mr. Divoll 
revived the project; but the School 
Board was not yet in condition to 
render any material aid. A I.ibrary 
Society was therefore formed, and 
funds were raised by subscriptions 
ranging from $12 to $250. While the 
School Board in its corporate capacity 
was not able to assist the enterprise, 
some of its members took a most 
prominent part in organizing the Li- 
brary Society and in raising money 
for its support. The President of the 
Board, Hon. 8. D. Barlow, was one 
of Mr. Divoll’s most able coadjutors. 
He was at the time also a member of 
the State Legislature, and obtained 
for the Society a charter of incorpora- 
tion. No one, perhaps, rendered 
more effective aidin founding the Li- 
brary than Mr. James Richardson, 
who was its first President. He held 
the position for many years, and still 
remains one of the most earnest 
friends and supporters of the Li- 
brary. 

The ‘‘ Public School Library Soci- 
ety’’ was incorporated in Feb,, 1865. 
The provisions of the charter estab- 
lished the closest relations between 
the Library and the Public Schools. 
The President of the School Board, the 





Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and the Principals of the High and 
Normal Schoois were made ex-officio 
members of the Board of Trustees; 
and active membership was confined 
to those connected in some way with 
the public schools. The fund raised 
by subscriptions and donations re- 
ceived a considerable increase from 
the proceeds of a school entertain- 
ment given in June, 1865; and in No- 
vember it amounted to $5,726.65. 

The Library was opened in Decem- 
ber with 1,500 volumes, the greater 
portion being juvenile literature. 
Certificates of life membership, giv- 
ing holders the right to vote for Di- 
rectors and making them eligible to 
that office, were sold for $12, payable 
in quarterly instalments of one dol- 
lar, which meantime entitled the 
payer to draw books as a temporary 


member. 
In April, 1869, the original inten- 


tion of its founders was carried out by 
the transfer of the Library to the 
Board of Public Schools. By the 
provisions of the transfer, the School 
Board was bound to maintain the 
Library ; and if it should fail in the 
contract the Library would again re- 
vert to the life members. 

In 1874 the School Board increased 
its annual appropriation to $12,000, 
and made the Reading-room and Ref- 
erence Department of the Library 
free to all. In 1885, the appropria- 
tion was raised to $14,000. 

The life membership fee is still $12, 
but must now be paid at once in 
cash; at the same time the yearly 
subscription has been reduced to $2, 
and for pupils to $1. All discrimina- 
tion in favor of persons connected 
with the Public Schools was long 
since abolished, and all residents of 
St. Louis are admitted to full privi- 
leges of membership on payment of 
the regular subscription fees. Any 
person may spend twelve hours a 
day in the Library, and have access 
to all books and periodicals without 
other credential than decent appear- 
ance and behavior; and non-resi- 
dents may obtain books for home 
reading on leaving a deposit of $5 and 
paying a subscription fee of $3 a year. 

The Library now contains nearly 
70,000 volumes. It occupies the whole 
of the second floor of the Polytechnic 
Building, The greater part of the 
collection is stored in Ames’ Hall, a 
handsome room 80x60 feet, in the old 
alcove style of library architecture. 

The Reading room is 100x50 feet, 
and is probably the largest and best 
lighted and ventilated public read- 
ing-room in the country. There are 
six smaller rooms. One of these con- 
tains a feature of the Library which 
should be of special interest to the 
readers of the JouURNAL. In it are 
placed all the text-books and works 
on pedagogy and allied subjects. This 
department has been arranged for the 
special use of teachers and students 
of educational science, Teachers vis- 





iting the city will receive a cordial 
welcome, and will be given every fa- 
cility for examining this collection, 
which contains the latest and best 
text-books and the most important 
treatises on the science of education. 

In December, 1884, the Board, real- 
izing that the Library had long since 
outgrown its original function, and 
had become, as its founders intended, 
a general library, changed the name 
from the ‘Public School’’ to the “St. 
Louis Public Library,’”’ in order that 
the name might indicate its charac- 
ter and purpose, and show that it was 

A LIBRARY FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 
of St. Louis. 

It is growing at the rate of three or 
four thousand volumes a year; and 
its annual issue amounts to more than 
250,000 volumes. The influence of 
such an institution upon the intellec- 
tual and moral advancement of the 
city, and indirectly upon its material 
prosperity, cannot be overestimated. 

The founders of the Library secu- 
red an able and energetic executive in 
Mr. John J. Bailey, who held the po- 
sition of Librarian from the date of 
the organization to January, 1877. 
Mr. Bailey was possessed of literary 
taste and knowledge, and brought to 
his work technical training and great 
enthusiasm. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Frederick M. Crunden, who still 
retains the position, and under whose 
supervision the Library has advanced 
in the last ten years from the 46th to 
26th rank among American libraries. 





PEOPLE ask : 

‘* How can school girls and boys ap- 
preciate Shakespeare, Hugo, and the 
like? How can they understand ?”’ 

We answer: ‘‘Why shouldn’t they? 
Of what use is the teacher if he can- 
not stand as interpreter between his 
pupils and their author?’”’ We wish to 
cultivate a taste for good reading, and 
to lead our youthfal readers to recog- 
nize and to thoroughly appreciate 
such writers as this very Shakespeare 
and this very Hugo. Then unhappy 
he who does not do with his might 
what his hands and heart find to do! 


5 

Ir one has the ability and dispo- 
sition, he may become an authority 
upon any class of subjects; but he 
cannot, as is commonly supposed, 
accept his premises from the daily 
press, and offer dogmatic statements 
and capricious conclusions in lieu of 
well-authenticated postulates and the 
conclusions of a rational will. For- 
eigners have uniformly criticized 
Americans as having a higher aver- 
age of general education and a small- 
er proportion of symmetrically edu- 
cated men; and while the portraits 
drawn by Dickens are doubtless car- 
icatures, it may be reasonably ques- 
tioned whether the difference between 
then and now does not consist in 
toning down, rather than in any rad- 
ical change. 
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LIFE is a festival only to the wize. 
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WHArtT is the length of the school 
term in this state? Is it long enough 
to secure schooling to all the children 
to enable them todischarge the duties 
of citizenship in these times ? 

Real citizenship isa heavy burden, 
with all that is involved in it. 

Would not the passage of the Blair 
Bill help to secure the needed school 
funds to pay your teachers promptly 
and to secure longer school terms? 
how much money would your State 
secure if this bill passes ? 


ro 


PARENT AND SCHOOL. 


ERE is an incident, showing the 
way our average American cit- 
zens appreciate our Public Schools. 

A lady friend removed from Chica- 
go, where her two children had at- 
tended one of the excellent and well 
regulated schools there, into a coun- 
try town. She heard, after becoming 
settled during vacation, that the 
schools in the latter place, were not 
up to the mark; that there was not 
good government, and that the disci- 
pline was rather loose. 

This information came like a blow, 
taking the breath away almost. This 
mother said to the people: 

‘* What can Ido? Why, Iam living 
only for my children ; at their age the 
school is everything.’’ 

She mourned with tears, over the 
necessity of taking the children outof 
the city school. She consulted the 
School Board, who promised her that 
the schools of the place should be put 
on @ more thorough basis than in the 
past. This was a relief to that devoted 
mother. How the school will turn 
out, remains to be seen. It will de- 
pend on the Board in co-operation 
with the head teachers. 

The incident is mentioned to show 
the devotion of the more thoughtful 
of our people to the school system of 
our country. The lady did not want to 
incur the expense of sending either of 
her children out of town; astep that 
was thought necessary in case there 
should be no improvement in the 
home school. 





Now this mother evidently had, and 
for good reasons, the most intense in- 
terest in the condition of_the school. 
What then, we might ask, would 
be the effect on our schoois generally, 
if all parents were equally interested? 
Would not the schools do vastly bet- 


ter? 
One result would be, that the 


schools would be visited oftener, More 
interest would be shown the teachers, | 
and they would be encouraged in 
their work. 
Suppose a school had for any reasons | 
become demoralized, the pupils un- 
disciplined, rough, disobedient, vul-| 
gar and some even profane, a sad lack | 
of subordination being observed, the| 
teacher finding it difficult to correct | 





past failures. In such a case let lead-| 
ing citizens come forward, even if the 
Board should be negligent, and visit 
the school often, ready to help correct 
misdemeanor. 

Though they are not expected to 
take the government into their own 
hands, the moral effect on both teach- 
er and pupils would be most marked. 
A public sentiment would be created 
such as would compel proper and re 
spectful behavior, and, we may sup 
pose, corresponding progress in the 
studies. 

As to the matter of visiting the) 





swine, his sheep, his cows and| 


horses daily and in person ; if not, he 
is negligent. But as to our own child- 
ren, in our own image, many teachers 
tell us that not a parent has been in- 
side the school for a whole term, 
where their children remain six hours 
daily! How can these parents know 
what is there going on while there is 
such neglect ? 

Moreover, we desire to know what 
in this world it is that keeps them 
from such a plain duty. What in this 
universe is of more importance than 
a daily and almost hourly watching 
and looking after one’s own‘children ! 


the exception, and that our people as 
a whole are sti]l interested in if not 
enthusiastic as to the welfare of the 
American Publie School. N. 





THe Educational Courant of Louis- 
ville, Ky., plainly and clearly points 
out the ‘‘ hand-writing on the wall,’’ 
to the opponents of Federal Aid in 
Kentucky. The Courant says: 

‘“* Mr Carlisle chose to oppose it pub-) 
licly in his canvass, and the rebuke he | 





This incident shows the necessity of | Teceived at the polls ought to have) 


having our schools in small centers as 
well as large the very best possible. 
The poor need this if the rich do not. 
But when we consider that the whole 
tone of a community is affected by the 
schools therein ; that thestandard of 
conduct and morals in general is set 
by them ; in fact, that society through 
and through is so largely what the 
Public Schools have madeit—then we 
say, itis well that our good mothers 
set such a store by their home schools. 


taught him a lesson, but it seems he| 
and the Courier-Journal are ‘ one) 
body which learns nothing.’ ”’ 


— | 





THE latch-string will be out at 1104 | 
Pine Street, the new office of the) 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
—and we shall welcome cordially our 
friends to all the privileges of ‘‘the 
sanctum.” 








But it is hoped that such neglect is | 





Don’t overlook ‘that huge offer on 
page 11. Send in early. 
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Of St. Louis, 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I, THE COLLEGE: M.S. SNOW, Dean, DE@GREES.—I. 


elor of Philosophy, III, Master of Arts, IV. 
“IL. @POLYTEOHNIC SCHOOL: 

ineer. II, Mechanical Engineer. 
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OLD, Principal. A Preparatory School, for Col- 


VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Director. This is a school for 
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Branches Taught are Mathematics, History, Physics, English Language and 
the last named includes Carpentry, Pattern- i 
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Blacksmithing, Machine- Work, and the man 

VII. MARY INSTITUTE: C. S. PE 
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-_ Three Years, 
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A Completely Equipped School 





In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and Polytechnic School, all facilities 


for the best education, Library, Apparatus, 


Training Sehool, 
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quately supplied, All undergraduates have free admission to workshop instruction in Manual 


c., are ade- 


Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at convenient places for 
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For conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 
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Missouri School of Mines, 


G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 


ROLLA, MISSOURI. 


The courses of study lead to the a of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 


among the most prominent, the foll 


Civil Engineering: Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 


Construction, Actual Practice in the Field. 


Mine Engineering : Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 
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Drawing. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination. 
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needs of teachers. 
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Next Term Begins September 15th, 1887. 
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w. G. CLARK, Sec’y. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
artment offers the best advantages for preparing 
or college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent. 
facilities for obtaining a good, practical education. 
Tuition $25 per year ‘erms begin January 3, 
1387, and April 4, -.. For particulars, addresss 
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S thorough French and English Home 
School for 20 Girls. 


(No day scholars). Greatest care in all the Eng- 
lish studies, French taught orally and practic 
in such way as to enable pupils to converse a 
understand the language in two years course. 
Terms, $300.00 a year, 5 
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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 
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for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
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Has Largest and Best Equipped conservatory 
building in the world; broadest curriculum of study; 
employs ablest corps of teachers, instructs largest 
number of students. 
he Educational advantages of the Conserva- 

tory are grouped under the following schools: 

1. A School for the Piano. 

2. A School for the Organ. 

3. A School for Singing, Formation and Cultivation 
of the Voice, Lyric Art, and Opera. 

4. A School for Violin, Quartet, and Ensemble Play- 
ing, Orchestral and Band Instruments, and Conduct- 


ng. 
5 A School for Harmony, Composition, Theory, 
and Orchestration. 
6. A School for Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus 
7. A School for Training Music Teachers for Public 
Schools, ete. 
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mages. 

2. A School of Elocution and Dramatic Art. 

13. A School of Fine Arts. 

14. A Home for its Lady Pupils. 

Send for illustrated calendar, giving full informa 
tion, to E. TOURJEE, Director, 
FRANKLIN 8SQ., BOSTON, MASs 


AIKEN INSTITUTE. 


AIKEN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Designed for the higher education of both sexes. 

Course of Study complete and exhaustive. Fac- 
= composed entirely of specialists. 

timate of Aiken unsurpassed for healthful- 

ness, as thousands of yearly visitors attest. Stu- 
dents can enter at any time. 

For particulars concerning board, tuition, cat- 
alogues, etc., address the a. resident, 

FRANK H. CURTISS. 
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MRS. ROSE E. FANNING. 





“My life and education both, 
Do learn me how to respect you.” 
—SHAK, 
RS. RosE E, FANNING was the 
first pupil to enter the first 
Normal School established West of 
the Mississippi river. Sheis, to-day, 
one of the most earnest and efficient 
teachers in our St. Louis Schools, 
fulfilling a thousand times over her 
. pledge to teach as a recompense for 
the tuition and other training given 
in the ‘‘Normal School Course of In- 
struction.’’ 
“The flying cares but touch thy life’s fair face, 
Lightly as swimming shadows dusk the lake.”’ 
Mrs. Fanning inspired and electri- 
fied with new enthusiasm a gather- 
ing of teachers in St. Louis a short 
time since, by reading in a clear, res- 
onant, ringing voice, Dr. Richard Ed- 
wards’ statement of 


THE FUNCTION OF A 
SCHOOL. 

Dr. Edwards said : 

**No function of a Normal School is 
more important than the awakening 
of the right spirit among its puplis; 
the whole institution must be per- 
vaded by a glowing enthusiasm, and 
an earnest and indomitable devotion 
to the great work for which the pupils 
are preparing. 

Every soul must be thrown out, 
warm with life into every exercise. 
The meanest and most ordinary duties 
connected with this great preparation 
must be invested with an importance 
that shall exalt them into the rank of 
heroic deeds. Hard study must be 
looked upon as the highest of privil- 
eges—as it contributes to make the 
preparation more perfect. 

There must be generated a love for 
the business of teaching that never 
grows cold—a love that difficulties 
only kindle into a more glowing 
flame. 


NORMAL 


“For love doth evermore enrich itself,— 

Its bitterest waters run some golden sands! 

No star goes down, but climbs in” other skies; 

The rose of Sunset folds its glory up, 

To burst again from out the heart of Dawn: 

And love is never lost tho’ hearts run waste, 

And sorrow makes the chastened heart a seer; 

The deepest dark reveals the star of Hope, 

And Faith can trust her heaven behind the 
vell.”’ 


There must be resolute purpose, un- 
flagging zeal and indomitable perse- 
verance. When this spirit has been 


ps Sea ci. TC 
in RF ee 


generated and every pupil becomes 
possessed with it, then has the insti- 
tution done its great work. 

Accuracy, thoroughness, punctual- 
ity, industry and all scholarly and 
Christian virtues will grow up under 
its influence—provided the teacher is 
properly qualified—as certainly as the 
rose-bud opens to the genial warmth 
of Spring. 

Do your duty from a high, pure 
motive; doit promptly, cheerfully and 
with all your might, for the grand 
art of securing our triumph under all 
circumstances which require cour- 
age, depends, in the greatest meas- 
ure, upon the care we take to enter 
the field of battle properly prepared 
and in possession of all our arms. 

By rising to this new order of mo 
tives, we acquire our highest prerog- 
ative, not only being placed in rela- 
tion with all thatis most elevated and 
excellent, but also possession beiug 
given to us of a future abounding 
with hopes. This new order of mo- 
tives begins to act precisely where all 
other motives terminate. It comes 
at the same time to prolong and ele- 
vate our existence. It is the accom- 
plishment and issue of our destiny. 

‘*There’s a Divinity within 
That makes men great, whene’er they will it; 


God works with all who dare to win, 
And the time cometh to reveal it.” 





It is a fact—plain to all who have 
given the subject careful considera- 
tion—that our schools are crippled all 
the time for want of funds? taxes are 
burdensome to pay interest, not so 
much on State indebtedness as on 
bonds for municipal and other debts. 
School directors and trustees are loth 
to increase taxes for school purposes 
on this account. Hence the teachers 
are underpaid all the time, and we 
lose the best talent in the profession 
because the compensation is so small, 
and the school terms so short. 

The remedy is at hand. $77,000,000 
distributed as provided for in the 
Blair Bill, would remedy this defect 
in our school system, and give us the 
money not only to hold on to compe- 
tent teachers, but to materially in- 
crease both their force and their effic- 
iency without any increase of taxa- 
tion. 

We ought to keep the schools open 
nine months in the year, and to pay an 
minimum salary of at least $50.00 per 
month in all the States. 





A POTENT AGENCY. 


“Light seeking light, 
Doth light of light beguile.” 





—SHAK,. 


Rk. E. W. ELROD, in his report 
to the State Teachers’ Associ- 


ation of 
KENTUCKY, 


on “Journalism,” and its relation to 
the Common Schools, said: 
‘“‘Whatever tends to educate the 
masses prepares them to appreciate 
and properly encourage the press. 





The Common School being one of the 





greatest factors by which the masses 
are educated, it is to the interest of 
the press to lend its aid in every ef- 
fort to arouse a healthy public senti- 
ment in favor of better common 
schools, in favor of a system that will 
bring Kentucky to the proud position 
of at least being on a par with her sis- 
ter States nuw in advance of her.’’ 





During the past year, thirty or forty 
papers throughout the State very 
generously gave the use of their col- 
umns to the editors appointed by this 


body at its last meeting. Through 
the able leadership of T. M, Good- 
knight, as chief editor, together with 
his devotion to the cause, linked 
with a conscientious and unselfish 
discbarge of his duties, we believe 
much good has been accomplished. 

Prof. Goodknight, in his great work, 
seems to understand and appreciate 
this power of the press. We wish alli 
our teachers would thus co-operate 
with this power—more mighty than 
armies, religions, legislators and rul- 
ers—more rapid than the winds—more 
boundless than space—as powerful 
and indestructible as thought itself. 

He stands to day the leader of this 
vanguard of intelligence in the State, 
voicing their wishes and aspira- 
tions, lighting them on their way up 
while they labor to better the condi- 
tion of the people, and saluting their 
triumph witha song of victory— 

**For love’s a virtue for heroes 

As white as the snow on the high hills, 

And immortal as every great soul is, 

That struggles, endures and fulfills.’ 

When our teachers learn through 
this instrumentality to cultivate a 
community of understanding and 
agreement—a harmony of policy and 
procedure—no. political organization 
can stand hem or thwart 
their united* 

Prof. Goodknight has become the 
champion and wishes the triumph of 
ideas—because it is the only triumph 
which sheds no blood—the only one 
which rests upon public opinion and 
justice—and above all the only one 


which endures. 
DD oO 


THE essence of greatness is the per- 
ception that virtue is enough. 





_ PLEASE to notice that the Wabash 
Western will sell harvest excursion 
tickets to Minnesota and Dakota, 
Aug. 30th, Sept. 20th and Oct. 11th, 
at one fare for the round trip, tickets 
good for thirty days. 


SEES 2 Sa eer 
THE School Board of Savannah, 
Mo., have in their employ Miss Lucy 
Hopkins of Sedaliaas teacher of Room 
No. 6 in the Public School at a salary 
of $60 per month—and she is worth 
that, and more too in any school. 

We are glad to chronicle an increase 

of wages all along the line. 
ae mee no a eS 

“PoLITICS is that part of ethics 
which has todo with the regulation 
and government of a nation or state, 
the preservation of its safety, peace 
and prosperity, the augmentation of 
its strength and resources, and the 
protection of its citizens in their 
rights, with the preservation and im- 
provement of their morals.’’ 

ee ae ee ees ee 

SECRETARY JOHNSON has secured 
the great painting of ‘‘Christ Before 
Pilate,’”’? by Munkacys, as one of the 
numerous attractions of the St. Louis 
Exposition, which opens Sept. 7th. 

More than two hundred thousand 
people have visited this picture since 
it was purchased and brought to this 
country eight months ago, and more 
than two millions visited it before it 
came here. 

The St. Louis Exposition will be in 
all respects larger and more complete 
this year than ever before, and it 
will, as it ought to do, draw people 
here from all sections of the country. 

Here, in the heart of the continent, 
Secretary Johnson and his associates 
have built up a National Exposition: 
of the Industry, Art, Science and 
Commerce of the world. 

No person, where it is at all practic- 
able for them to visit this Exposi- 
tion, can afford to miss it. It isan 
“Object Lesson” that every man, wo- 
man and child, within .a radius of 
two hundred miles of the city should 
see. 

The latch-string will be out at our 
new Office, 1104 Pine Street, and we 
hope our friends will call without fail 
before leaving the city. 

eS eee et e 

WE wish all our subscribers and 
correspondents would put the name 
of the State and the County on their 
letters as well as the name of the 
Postoffice so that we can do the same 
when we send this JOURNAL to them 
—then they will receive it regularly 


oe or 

Ir our readers will mention the fact 
when they drop advertisers a line of 
inquiry in regard to their wares— 
that they found the matter in this 
JOURNAL — it. will be a benefit all 
round. 

Advertisers wish to reach the best 
and most Influential class of people 
and like to hear when and where an 
advertisement is seen, 
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EXPENSIVE. 





© we train the boys and girls to 
be both correct and quick ? 

Here is is an example of what is 
wanted and what errors cost. 

Yesterday when the clearing clerks 
from the several banks in this city 
were ready tocheck upit was discover- 
ed that some one of them had made a 
mistake of $100 ,000—the largest error, 
by the way made in the Olearing House 
since it was established. It did not 
take long, however, to find and cor- 
rect the errors, but the clerk who 
made the mistake had to see his bank 
fined just the same. 

The hour for beginning business at 
the Clearing house each day is 12.15 
P. M., and every bank representative 
not there at that time is fined $1, for 
every minute he is late. Every bank 
representative must have bis clearing 
tickets by 12.30 and every clerk not 
ready at that time is fined $1.00 for 
every minute he is late in that respect. 
Every error in footings or other fig- 
ures costs the maker $1, and he is 
obliged to find the error, be- 
ing charged $1 for every minute occu- 
pied in finding that error. 

‘* We are obliged to be thus exact- 
ing,’’ said one of the officials of the 
Clearing House, for every minute of 
delay applies to the working time of 
eighteen or twenty men, whose time 
just at that hour of the day is especial- 
ly valuable. 





OBJECT TEACHING, 


T is a settled fact in Education tat 
the pppil, in order to do the most, 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school if 
you would have students advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; the discipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 





WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year ! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Blackboards, and aset of Charts 
costs $60.00 and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full-benefit of all these things 





for this trifling expense. If there are 
thirty pupils, 1t would be ten cents 
per year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher to have the use of a Globe, a 
set of Outline Maps, Reading Charts, 
and plenty of Blackboard surface for 
practice in figures, drawing, writing, 
etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 


INTELLIGENCE everywhere and all 
the time begets wealth and comfort#@ 
and character, as surely and inevita- 
bly as ignorance begets and perpetu- 
ates poverty. 

Our teachers work for and create 
intelligence, and so create wealth and 
character and power all the time. 








HON. D. W. VOORHEES. 
U. S, SENATOR FROM INDIANA, 


‘*Whose worth, if praises may go back again, 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age.” 
—SHAK, 





ha his great and unanswerable 
speech in favor of Federal Aid for 
Education, Hon. D. W. Voorhees, 
United States Senator from Indiana 
said : 

“he good faith of this measure as 
one of conciliation and kindness to 
the South, cannot be questioned. It 
embraces the present and future gen- 
erations of both races. The prejudi- 
ces of New England and the North 
are laid aside in its provisions. 

It can not be said that its New Eng- 
land origin has caused any discrimin- 


ation in favor of th race. It 
takes the illiterate u by the 
hand as well as the rate black. 


Its object is to lay open the book of 
knowledge with an impartial hand. 
Am I not justified, then, in saying 
that it is a great measure of concilia- 
tion such as we all would have glad- 
ly welcomed at any time during 
the last twenty years? What have 
good men prayed for more than any 
other one thing in this country? 





They haye prayed for peace upon 
the troubled waters; they have in- 
voked the spirit of reconciliation. I 
hail this great measure as the most 
progressive and powerful movement 
for reconciliation, peace, and harmony 
that has been known in the history of 
this Government. 

* * co * * * 


The following table of lands grant- 
ed for school purposes will be of in- 
terest as illustrating the policy of the 
Government on this subject: 


State. Acres. Year. 
ivi xi capnicccks chap sgarotes 704,488 1803 
ERGAAUD voices ous da wWinvches ++ 650,317 1816 
SEER nc ove cecnde veeedet racbed 985,066 1818 
PEASE OE L005 6n:06025dspesepasvees 1,199,130 1820 
PEBDEUB sos 06s cece tencssusbenen 902,774 1819 
i er re ee 837,584 1803 
I asia. indice Aku taee 786,044 1806 
i a ee ee -e+-+ 167,397 1836 
Arkansas....... aaib ° 886,460 1836 
RONG Rene ngs shed sscceeneseses 908 503 1845 
RTE scesseteewe. «1 steethebes 905,144 1845 
2) 5 ee ery ae 958,649 1846 
ON ee ee + 6,719,324 1853 
PRRDUMOOOR is 0'cs cr rnescéde-yaocs 2,969,990. 1857 
OPO eveccc ste csreds seccccccee 3 829,706 1859 
ING reo oven <>.250) Sabevewee 2,801,306 1861 
POROG. nn 00. osnusasaoeses - 3,935,428 1864 
es ey ee 2,702,044 1864 
Colorado... ...crvoccccsioe - 8,715,555 1875 


In addition to these grants to the 
States there have been donated over 
30,000,000 acres in the eight organized 
Territories of the United States, 
making an aggregate of lands grant- 
ed to the States and territories for 
school purposes of 67,893,919 ares. 

Then, for the purpose of aiding in 
the establishment of universities, still 
other Jands have been donated to the 
States and Territories, amounting in 
all to 1,165,520 acres. 

Next comes the land-scrip. I have 
other tables and figures here which I 
will not dwell on at length. But I see 
that one university in Indiana is put 
down in this official report as the re- 
cipient of over $212,000, proceeds of 
the sale of land-scrip which was 
issued to Indiana in lieu of land that 
she could not locate within her bor- 
ders. 

There are some striking revelations 
in these statistics. 


THE NEED OF THE SOUTH. 


The need of the Sough is very sore, 
and yet abundance has in some in- 
stances been given where nothing 
was needed. California, coming into 
this Union thirty years ago with a 
crown of gold upon her head and un- 
told wealth in all her veins, was the 
recipient from the Government of 


nearly 
SEVEN MILLION 


acres of land for educational pur- 
poses. She was rich—with a mag- 
nificent future before her; yet the 
power of the Government was 
thought to be equal to the task of giv- 
ing her a great domain besides; now 
it is denied to the States that are poor 
and depressed indeed. 

Allow me to call attention also to 
the transactions of 1836 between 
the Federal Government and the 





States, which resulted in vast assis- 
tance to the cause of education with- 
in the States. They illustrate the 
fact that Federal assistance has taken 
every shape. In 1836 the Federal 
Government found itself with a sur- 
plus of revenue on its hands, and by 
act approved June 23, 1836, provision 
was made to deposit the same with 
the States in proportion to their re- 
presentation. The amounts thus de- 
posited with the States will be shown 
by the appended table : 


Maine. ...cccecece cscocrcess sooces $ 955,838 25 
New Hampshire............ 669,086 79 
Massachusetts...... 1... seeseees 1,338,173 68 
VFO iccndoccc ss cccvvcscccce cee 669,086 79 
COnNECticut......cccceccscesocseces 764,670 60 
Rhode Island.......--seeseeeeeeeee 382,335 30 
BW WWM vinccsec c0ss eed 0 0ccce cece 4,914,520 71 
NOW Jersey..... covees 1. . seeves 764,670 60 
Pennsylvania... .......eeeeeceeeere 2,867,514 78 
D@IAWALC. 000.2... cvccccccccescece 286,751 49 
Maryland....cc...05 soccscccececes 955,838 25 
Virginia........ pcnsccsndbbessteeuee 2,198,427 99 
North Carolina........+.sseeesees 1,433,757 39 
Sowtia Camels ono. «| Vee Setdases 1,051,422 09 
GOOrEIA 20... ccccvccccccsccccccces 1,051,422 09 
Alabama..........++ je wl ap ebhd sos 689,086 79 
LOuiSiana. .....cccccscecscesscecers 477,919 14 
ee EE eo eee ener 382,335 30 
TONNESSCE. 2... 20sec eee seseeeeeeeee 1 433,757 39 
Kentucky.....-..... «+ 1,433,757 39 
QRID.., cceccccccacosncceseccgcss ces 2,007,260 34 
MISSOUTI... 2... scvwescccce: covece 382,335 30 
UmGiana....s. 2s. covcccccevescecs 860,254 44 
Tllinois.......-.+++ jes veyevs 477,919 14 
MIChIgan.......seeereevecs ceoeeeee 286,751 49 
ATKANGAS,..20-ccccccccrcccsccvcces 286,751 49 

TOCA ceccosicccvsccs - $28,101,644 91 


And although the law making this 
distribution provides for the return of 
the money to the Federal Treasury 
‘‘whenever the same shall be re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the purpose of defraying any 
wants of the public Treasury,’’ yet 
no such requirement has ever been 
made. 

Thus we see that for nearly fifty 
years past the States have enjoyed a 
practical donation from the Federal 
Government of more than twenty- 
eight millions in actual money, which 
in almost if not quite every instance 
has been converted into the school 
funds of the several States. 

New York thus appropriated the 
four millions and over which fell to 
her share, and the other States gen- 
erally followed her example, while 
the Federal Government gave its ap- 
proval by its silent acquiescence.’ 
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PLEASE to write the name of the 
postoffice, county and State very 
plain, when you order the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and then 
be sure and sign your own name and 
write plain and clear so it can be read 
and recorded properly—you will then 
get this paper promptly. 
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ALL pupiie should be taught to 
date, write, sign and properly direct 
letters, before they leave school. 
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THESE faithful, conscientious teach- 
ers everywhere fan the fiame of hu- 
man love and raise the standard of 
civil virtue among mankind. 
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DR. JOHN BASCOM. 


“*His nature is too noble for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident.” 
—SHAK. 





HE resignation of Dr. John Bas- 

com, as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is a great loss 
to educational interests in the West. 
For the last thirteen years Dr. Bas- 
com has given his energies to the 
University of Wisconsin, and his 
success has resulted in the unifica- 
tion of educational interests and in 
placing the University over which he 
presides, upon the enviable footing 
of the University of Michigan. 

Chancellor Bascom was born at 
Genoa, N. Y., May ist, 1827. He 
graduated with honor from Williams 
College in 1849. The next year was 
passed in reading law at Rochester, 
N. Y., but, changing his mind, he 
attended Auburn and Andover Theo- 
logical Seminaries, from the latter of 
which he graduated in 1855. He was 
then elected Professor of Rhetoric in 
Williams College, and speedily took 
a prominent position in a Faculty 
which included such distinguished 
men as Mark Hopkins, Albert Hop- 
kins and Paul Ansel Chadbourne. In 
1873 Amherst conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D., and in 1875 Grinnell 
College made him a D.D. 

The hundreds of students at Wil- 
liams, who profited by Dr. Bascom’s 
instruction in Rhetoric and English 
Literature will always remember his 
echolarship, earnestness and success. 

In 1874 he accepted the Chancellor- 
ship of the University of Wisconsin, 
and brought to his new position 
rarely trained abilities. Above all 
he was free from the prejudices and 
prepossessions which generally dis- 
tinguish those who move West after 
attaining mature age. He first ac- 
quainted himself with the peculiari- 
ties of the new civilization, and then 
threw himself heartily into his work. 

His papers (published in The Wes- 
tern) upon the ‘Colleges of the North- 
West”? are marked by a catholicity 
of spirit and soundnesss of judgment 
which are rarely found among college 
presidents. 

The direct work of Dr. Bascom’s 


_ life has been instruction, and in later 








{years the devising and executing of 


plans which should strengthen and 
rationalize the educational system of 
his adopted State. 

Dr. Bascom is not only an able 
student, but, what is far more, he is a 
man about whose genuineness and 
fair-mindedness there will never be 
the slightest suspicion. He belonged 
to the era when disinterestedness, 
probity and manhood, were the dis- 
tinguishing marks of those successful 
in the professions—and it may be 
that he is to be congratulated upon 


| his escape from competition with the 


manipulators who at the present mo- 
ment seem to be the most prominent 
representatives of educational inter- 
ests. 

In addition to his regular duties, 
Dr. Bascom has used his leisure in 
the preparation of numerous books 
and articles whose value cannot be 
stated too highly: Political Economy 
(1859), Aisthetics (1862), Philosophy 
of Rhetoric (1865), (revised in connec- 
tion with H. H. Morgan, 1883), Prin- 
ciples of Psychology (1869), Science, 
Philosophy and Religion (1871), Phil- 
osophy of English Literature (1874), 
Philosophy of Religion (1876), Com- 
parative Psychology (1878), Natural 
Theology (1880), Science of Mind 
(1882), The Words of Christ as Prin- 
ciples of Individual Social Growth 
(1884)—these represent the published 
books whose preparation has occupied 
the time that others use for social en- 
joyment, 

Among his contributions to the 
periodicals may be mentioned: Intu- 
itive Ideas, Utilitarianism, Consci- 
ence, Cause and Effect, The Human 
Intellect, Instinct, The Influence of 
the Press, The Influence cf the Pul- 
pit, The Nation, Taine’s-English Lit- 
erature, Prof. Albert Hopkins, Con- 
sciousness, The Natural Theology of 
the Social Sciences, Hickok’s Empir- 
ical Psychology, The Laws of Politi- 
cal Economy in their Moral Relations, 
Buckle’s History of Civilization, The 
Relations of Intuitions to Thought 
and Theology, Inspiration and the 
Historic Element in Scripture, Dar- 
win’s Theory, Evolution, The Foci 
of the Social Ellipse, Improvements 
in Language, Logic for Life, State 
Universities of the Northwestern 
States. 

Dr. Bascom, unlike many other edu- 
cators, has always been ready toco-op- 
erate with any educational movement 
and to freely give the aid of his vigor- 
ous pen. The Bibliotheca Sacra, The 
North American Review, The New 
Englander, The Presbyterian Re- 
view, Putnam’s Magazine, and The 
Western, are among the higher class 
magazines to which Dr. Bascom was 
a contributor. 

His Baccalaureate Sermons have al- 
ways been of a nature to give thema 
permanent value and interest ex- 
tending far beyond those immediate- 
ly addressed. Mathematics, Logic, 
Political Economy, Social Secience, 





Philosophy and Theology, have all 
been successfully cultivated by Dr. Bas- 
com, and hence he deals with a class 
of questions requiring much more 
than effective rhetoric and pleasing 
elocution. Dr. Bascom himself isa 
genuine student, and not a book- 
wright; hence his works, while al- 
ways clear and logical, are adapted 
to those who are honestly seeking 


light rather than looking for super-|. 


ficial knowledge and ready entertain- 
ment. 

Dr. Bascom has retired to Williams- 
town, Mass.; but it may safely be as- 
sumed that his literary activity will 
only be quickened by his release from 
the duties of official life. 

We have known Dr. Bascom in 
many relations: as an instructor, au 
administrator, a co-worker, and as 
a@man, and it is with well-founded 
regret that we see him retire from 
the educational field of the West. It 
is true that he has conspicuously 
earned his repose, and that he has 
set an example which the profess- 
ors of our numerous colleges seem 
slow to follow ; but while this justi- 
fies his taking his leisure, it makes 
us feel all the more intensely the loss 
of a man whose very life was a con- 
crete lesson in manliness and useful 
industry. It will be long before the 
West can replace the men whom she 
has lost. Weneed men to whom the 
legitimate success of our public in- 
stitutions shal] be more than person- 
al preferment ; we need fearless men 
to withstand the attacks made upon 
our best interests, and to expose the 


fallacies of educational charlatans ; 


we need men who, recognizing the 
attempts to belittle all efforts at re- 
form or rational improvement, shall 
have the courage and ability to con- 
tend against an influence which has 
now begun to put aside its mask and to 
challenge the value of all education. 

Such a man, in our opinion, was 
John Bascom—and noone who knows 
of his work and his influence can 
doubt that, whether or not he receive 
adequate recognition, he has raised 
for himself a monument more lasting 
than that of 


**Sculptured bust or animated clay.’’ 





Ir is a low estimate to say that the 
lands granted already by the govern- 
ment for Educational purposes are 
worth, on an average, to-day $5.00 
per acre. 100,000,000 acres of such 
lands have already been granted, 
and a large number of States are 
to-day rejoicing in the blessings 
thus conferred. 

These grants of land have been a 
nucleus around which other donations 
have been gathered, flowering into 
great systems of public education, 
carrying light and power and joy and 
productive capacity to millions of 
children. These land grants from the 
Government for Education in the past 
amount to-day to more than $500,- 
000,000 — and this too as Senator 





Voorhees says, when ‘‘nosuch appal- 
ling circumstances surrounding the 
other States of the Union, the policy 
of this Government toward them has 
been all the time in the exercise of 
that power which is now denied by 
the Senator from Alabama [MR. Mor- 
GAN] and other Senators on this floor, 
when it is invoked for the relief of the 
afflicted States of the South,”’ 
The Southern States are struggling 
to-day with a problem heretofore un- 
known in human history, and with a 
responsibility far beyond their power 
to meet. Illiteracy is on the increase 
all the time. 

8 ee 


A BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


i VOORHEES says: 

‘‘Every State admitted into the 
Union since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution has received upon her admission 
a birthday present as it were, a rich 
donation of lands, an educational en- 
dowment in behalf of the children she 
was to bring forth and train up for 
duty as American citizens. 

This was a present from the Nation- 
al Government to every State; and 
what a splendid endowment it has 
been ! 

Can I stand here and forget what 
was done for my own State ? 

Indiana had her sixteenth section ; 
she had her university lands; she had 
her land-scrip given to her in lieu of 
lands that could not be taken up in 
her own borders. 

Am I toignore the facts when an ap- 
peal is made to me by people who have 
had thrown upon them an unnatural 
and abnormal condition of affairs 
in the liberation and enfrachisement 
of a whole race buried in ignorance? 
New states came into the Union with 
natural surroundings and with no ex- 
ceptioual burdens.”’ 

The available School Fund of In- 
diana to-day, by virtue of these land 
grants and the stimulus and en- 
couragement thus given to her peo- 
ple, amounts to more than ten millions 
of dollars, and still Indiana would 
receive as her share and as a help to 
her schools, when this Federal Aid 
bill posses, $1,372,441.26. 

Let this matter be thoroughly can- 
vassed, and let every teacher and 
school officer and every parent in the 
State, sign and send in Petitions for 
the passage of this bill, 

No time should be lost. 

ARE all the teachers, school offi- 
cers, and paren's of South Carolina 
alive to the fact, that they can.secure 
and will receive an addition to their 
school fund of $4,582,792.26 when this 
bill for Federal Aid, for which the 
Hon. Wade Hampton not only speaks, 
but votes, passes ? 

Let every teacher and school officer 
in the State sign and circulate Peti- 
tions for other signatures in behalf of 
this $4,582,792.26 without delay. We 
will send cheerfuily and promptly all 
the petitions needed, 
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OuR teachers should realize all the 
time that these extended facilities of 
knowledge are the auspicious means 
of transfusing into the soul those ideas 
which are the tools vouchsafed to 
shape the destiny of our race. 

The dynasty of a new thought is 
much more glorious than the pedigree 
of some old family, and the future of 
our free institutions will infinitely 
transcend in worth and well doing all 
the arbitrary dignities and adventi- 
tious splendors gone by. 





MADISON COUNTY TEACH- 
ERS’ INSTITUTE. 


NE bundred and fifty strong, en- 

thusiastic teachers gathered 

and enrolled their names as members 

of the Madison County Teachers’ In- 
stitute at Edwardsville, Ill. 

They seemed to be impressed with 
the truth of the statement made by 
County Sopt. A. A. Suppiger, that 
the welfare of the rising generation 
depends, in a great measure, upon 
the manner in which the teachers dis- 
charge their duties; and that the 
time has come when “our people de- 
mand the services of competent and 
well prepared teachers, and if you do 
not keep abreast with the times in 
the way of acquainting yourselves 
with the best and most approved 
methods of teaching, etc., others who 
are prepared will take these posi- 
tioas.”' 

Supt. Suppiger engaged Prof. 8. 
McBride, assisted by W. E. Lehr, 
Geo. F. Miner, Theo. Adelmann, Miss 
M. Peters and others as instructors ; 
Dr. Hewett, Dr. Robert Allyn, 
Prof. J. B. Blanton, and J. B. Mer- 
win, Managing Editor of the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION as 
lecturers. 

The papers of Edwardsville, as well 
as the teachers and the people, pro- 
nounced it one of the most profitable 
and satisfactory sessions ever held in 
Madison County. 

The introduction and use of the 
‘“ Manual and Guide for Common 
Schools,’”’ by John Trainer, system- 
atizes the whole subject, and gives 
definite instructions as to what to 
teach and Aow to teach, so that Coun- 
ty Supt Suppiger and every teacher 
present realized that the ‘object’’ of 
the Institute was to prepare teachers 
for better and more systematic work 
in the school-room. Nothing is of 
more value to a teacher than definite 
instruction in the work of teaching, 
a clear knowledge of proper methods, 
and the natural order of mental de- 
velopment, 





The County Supt., the able corps of 
instructors, the teachers and the peo- 
ple of Madison County are to be con- 
gratulated on the work done, and the 
splendid outcome of the gathering. 





PROF. N. E. LEACH. 
SUPT. SCHOOLS, ST. PAUL, NEB. 


‘*We survey the plot of situation, 
And the model, 
Consent upon a sure foundation.” 


—SuHAK, 


on. J. W. AKERS, Supt. of Pub- 

lic Instruction of the State of 
Iowa, in his paper on City Superin- 
tendence, read before that Depart- 
ment in Washington, said: 

‘* When the idea was conceived of 
combining all the schools ot a city un- 
der one graded system, with depart- 
ments and courses of study all duly 
subordinated to one another, and cul- 
minating in a high schooi, there arose 
certain exigencies of schoo] govern- 
ment and management which called 
for and created the city superintend- 
ent. 

* am * * * * 


In this is to be found the key-note to 
the wonderful degree of efficiency and 
perfection to which our system of 
Public Schools has attained, and 
which has made them a model for all 
the world.”’ 

Among those city superintendents 
who have developed and contributed 
a ‘* wonderful degree of efficiency” to 
the system of Public Schools in Ne 
braska, stands our friend Prof. N. E. 
Leach. The Course of Study, Rules, 
and Regulatious of the St. Paul City 
Schools of Nebraska, as arranged by 
the Board of Education, and Supt. 
Leach, are about as near perfect as a 
human organization can be made. 
They have served as a model on 
which hundreds ofour thriving young 
cities have built their systems, and 
which have proved to bea splendid 
success. 4 

The names of this Boar d of Educa- 
tion deservea place too in this record. 
It consists of : 

N. J. Paul, E. 8. Chadwick, Rev. 
Fred, Johnston, A. E. Cady, Mrs. J. 








N. Paul, Mrs. A. G. Kendall, with 
Prof. N. E. Leach, as Superintendent 
and its executive officer. 

This modern ‘‘St Paul’ availed it- 
self of the wisdom, tact, learning and 
experience of two ladies, you see. We 
wish every city Schocl Board in the 
United States had at least two ladies 
in its membership. What a vast im- 
provement it would make in our St. 
Louis Board of Education if half a 
dozen r fined, cultured, strong-mind- 
ed ladies were to be elected members 
in the new deal this fall. 

Prof. NE. Leach has developed so 
much teaching ability—and ability in 
every other direction, organizing, ex- 
ecutive and administrative in this 
position that the fact is already, we 
suppose,an open secret that he has been 
called to take one of the highest and 
most responsible positions in the edu- 
cational development of the State. 
That his success will be as eminentin 
this new position as it has been at St. 
Paul, no one who knows him will for 
a moment donbt. 

His experience as a teacher has 
been one continued success from his 
first school down to the present. He 
is as much at home as a teacher, con- 
ductor, manager and popular lecturer 
in a Teachers’ Institute as he is in 
his own school in St. Paul. 

Prof. Leach has demonstrated—is 
constantly demonstrating—the fact, 
and that too every year in larger 
measure, that ‘‘knowledge is power.” 
Yes, Power! — power to do what? 
Power to employ the senses and facul- 
ties which God has given usin exam- 
ining the works which he has made, 
and thus to acknowledge in all crea- 
tion, ‘* These are thy glorious works.”’ 
Power to penetrate the mysteries of 
nature, to learn the laws of matter 
and motion, and, from all that wecan 
gather from the contemplation of na- 
ture, to draw one encouraging con- 
clusion, that nothing happens in the 
universe which is not carefully plan- 
ned and strictly attended to. Power 
to discover the forces which it has 
pleased the Almighty to put in .ac- 
tion among particles of matter, and to 
turn these forces to the advantage of 
mankind; bounded no longer by the 
sea, limited no longer to human 
strength, served by more than Ti- 
tanic agents, whereby man may even 
fly to every remotest corner of the 
upper and under world, and inves- 
tigate and reveal its secrets. Pow- 
er to guide, to govern, and to bless 
mankind; and, most important of 
all, power to know and to control 
ourselves ; power to take right views 
of ourallotted place and destiny in and 
beyond this world ; torise beyond the 
influence of daily necessity and im- 
mediate gratification, into the con- 
templations suited to immortal spirits, 
rays of a diviner essence. Power to 
“do the greatest service to the State 


by raising the souls of the citizens,’”’ 
so that all shall 


“Grow great by your example and put on 
The dauntiless spirit of resolution.” 











J. FAIRBANKS, A. M. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENT AND 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER. 
“That's true; 


Make no question of that.’” —SHAK. 





NE of the old philosophers said: 
O ‘* You will do the greatest ser- 
vice to the State if you shall raise— 
not the roofs of the houses, but—the 
souls of the citizens.”’ 

What is all teaching but ‘raising 
the souls of the citizens.”’ 

“For we take it, the history of what 
man has accomplished in this world, 
is at the bottom the history of the 
teachers who have worked here. 

They were the leaders of men—these 
great ones—the modelers, patterns, 
and, in a wide sense, creators, of 
whatsoever the mass of men contriv- 
ed to do or attain. 

All things that we see standing ac- 
complished in the world are proper- 
ly the outer material result, the prac- 
tical realization and embodiment of 
thoughts that dwelt in the great men 
sent into the world; the soul of the 
whole world’s history, it may justly 
be considered, were the history of 
these.”’ 

“Think truly, and thy thought 

Shall the world’s famine feed ; 

Speak truly, and each word of thine 

Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall prove 
A grand and noble creed.” 

Prof. J. Fairbanks taught his first 
school in Ashley, Mass., with such 
strong and eminent success that he 
was invited at once to take charge of 
a school near Wilmington, Delaware. 
He taught there with growing power 
for three years, when he ‘ moved 
West’ and taught ten yearsand more 
in Ohio. Leaving the superintend- 
ency of the schools in Piqua in 1866 he 
came to Springfield, Mo., and as a 
member of the Board of Education, 
teacher and Supt. of Schools and 
County Commissioner of Education he 
has been very closely identified with 
the growth and splendid success of 
the system in that city, down to the 
present time. All the while render- 


ing that ‘‘ greatest service to the State 
by raising the souls of the citizens.” 
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That these ‘greatest services’’ have 
been duly appreciated, is one of the 
pleasantest features in the career of 
Prof. Fairbanks. 

Drury College in 1883, in recognition 
of his scholarship and eminent abil- 
ity, conferred upon him the degree of 
A. M. The citizens of Ohio, on his re- 
turn to that State for a visit, where he 
had taught so long and successfully, 
gave him a welcome — a “‘ reception”’ 
and a ‘‘ banquet,’ such as of old were 
given to a conquering hero on his re- 
turn from a war of conquest. 

Prof. Fairbanks’ conquests have 
been continuous and far-reaching — 
but bloodless—conquest of the mind 
—conquests over the weakness of 
ignorance—conquest all these years in 
rendering ‘‘ the greatest service to the 
State by raising the souls of the citi- 
zens.” 

Much of the present prosperity of 
the City of Springfield can be traced 
directly to the splendid system of 
schools established and developed to 
the highest efficiency by the unwear- 
ied labor of Prof. Fairbanks, and the 
co-operation of a wise, judicious, lib- 
eral Board of Education, who hold on 
to and promote and properly co-oper- 
ate with and compensate the Supt. of 

. Schools. 

Drury College too affords the wider 
and higher culture for which Prof, 
Fairbanks and other teachers in all 
that section of the great South-West 
are training the children and render- 
ing ‘‘ the greatest service to the State 
by raising the souls of the citizens,” 
and so 


** Give to every power a double 
Above their functions and their offices.” 





Do not everlook the ‘‘ Extraordin- 
ary offer” on this page. Better send 
in early. Only $1.00. 


READING. 








FTER all, the whole object in the 

teaching of reading is the grasp- 

ing of the author’s ideas, the fathom- 

ing of his thought and feeling, the 
putting of self in his place. 

This, of necessity, leads to true 
thinking and feeling on the partofthe 
reader, for nosooner is a great thought 
comprehended, absorbed, than kind- 
red thoughts and high impulses re- 
spond from within. 

If we lead the pupil to think and 
feelin sympathy with the author and 
and his subject, he can but give the 
lesson the best vocal expression in his 
power. And if this is not reading, 
what is it? 





Our office, 1104 Pine Street, is cen- 
trally located, near the Exposition 
Building, near the throne of the 
Veiled Prophet, near the Parade of 
the Grand Army—and if President 
Cleveland is not entirely satisfied 
with his quarters and treatment, we 
shall give him Parlor No. 1, on the 





ground floor. 
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The American Journal of Education 


TAKES THE LEAD WITH 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


yThe Printing Press has revolutionized the world. Three Hundred- 

ears ago only the Priests had general knowledge, a hundred years since 
= one man in fifty went beyond plair reading, now we grasp atevery 
my Subject, and our children before they leave schoolknow more than their 
grandfather's did after alife of three score years and ten. Scientists 
and Philosophers have tried to givethe peoplea Knowledge of all 
Useful Subjects, but the cost of such Cyclopedic Knowledge has 
been beyond the reach ot the masses. Appleton’s Cyclopedia costs $80, 
Johnson’s cost $54, and the Universal $25, butthe 


WORLD'S CYCLOPEDIA 


And Library of Universal Knowlege, 
iS CIVEN FREE 


to every one who subscribes to this paper. It contains 


50 00 0 Separate and Dis- 1 9 Engravings illustrat- 
tinct References. ing vurious topics 
| Accurate and concise information on Art, Science, Philosophy and Re, 
i) ligion, including learned essays by the Compiler, Prof. H. L. Williams 
and several hundred other authors. The articles on Anat 
Architecture, Agriculture, 
a Arts, are full, and explicit. 
gineering, Geogra hy Geology and History, are each 
reated ably and explicitly. The article on engineering is stillfurther 
2 amplified by a full description, illustrated with plates and diagrams of 
the Great Brooklyn Bridge; Mechanics with plates illustrat- 
ing Mechanica Motions. ineralegy, Medicine, Law, 
= Languages and Governments, 4re coclearly treated of, that 
one Who reads can Understand. In @ddition tothe fulland com- 





: — Cyclopedia, arranged in alphabetical fourm we have, bound up in 

—— he volume, 8 Complete Library of Knowledge, inclucing a 

tod 7 Gulde to Correct S; eking and Writing; Book-keeping. a complete guide 

10 business: Chronological History; Mythology: AN INDEX TO THE HOLY BIBLE: ‘a complete brief Biographicad 

Pictionary ; Fall and complete statistical history of the United States, corrected down to he Interest, Banking. 
Suary, Insolvent and Homestead Laws of the United States, are for the first time gathered togetherin one volume. 


A LIST OF COUNTERFEIT NOTES WITH RULES FOR DETECTION OF COUNTERFEITS. 


Separate Dictionaries of Musical, Nautical, and Geographical terms; a carefully prepared treatise 
on Pronunciation, giving rules and ewamples whereby everyone can Prats core Aare teacher. 
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Who can affora to let pass this grand opportunity. 


AN APPENDIX GLISH DICTIONARY. 
giving hundreds of words not contained in the ordinary dictionaries. 

FL AGS OF ALL N ATION beautifully itlustrated by colored plates. In fact the book te 

: acomplete library in itself, which in seperate volumes would cost 


One Hundred Dollars. It has 800 pages, and is more profusely !!lustrated than any other Encyclopedia at the 

peice, and contains a mine of information on almost every subject knowntoman. Every one of the many departments 

in sege ee — dn —. Bed stilt is rate nod — a be pean will bea source of wealth to thousands 
conditions in life. 8 handsome octavo volume is pr on good 

cloth embellished with gold, prin 4 paper, and handsomely bound in 


This valuable work we NOW OFFER FREE OF COST TO ALL. 
Realizing the need of a good werk of Reference, and desiring to in- 
crease the circulation of our paper, we have decided that a copy of 
this unrivalled Cyclopedia shall be placed in the hands of every 
subscriber.. For full partieulars see below, 


The Most Usefal book ever Published. 
ms i ’ ‘ 
800 Pages. 50,000 SePaise recone 1,200 Frevanees iopiesatine 
In addition to the full and plete Cyclopedia arranged in alphabetical form, we have bound up in the volume, 
A Complete 


Library of Knowldege, 


including a Guide to Correct Speaking and Writing ; Book-keeping, a Complete Guide to Business: Chronological 


History, Mythol ; 
“a AN INDEX TO THE HOLY BIBLE; 


% 
a Complete Brief Biographical Dictionary. Full and Complete Statistical History of the United States, corrected 
down to 1884. The Interest, Banking, Usuary, Insolvent, and Homestead Laws of the United States are for the 
rst time gathered together in one volume. 


A LIST OF COUNTERFEIT NOTES, 


with Rules for Detection of Counterfeits. Separate Dictionaries of Musical, Nautical and Geographical terms, 
A carefully prepared treatise on Pronunciation, giving rules and examples whereby every one can become his own 


AN APPENDIX OF THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


giving hundreds of words not contained in the ordinary dictionaries. 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS beautifully illustrated by colored plates Ir fact the book is a complete 
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library in itself, which in separate volumes would cost ${O00 
It is profusely illustrated, and contains a mine of information on almost every subject known to man. Every one 
of the many departments is worth more than the cost of the book. As “knowledge is power” this Cvclopecia will 
be a source of wealth to thousands in all ages and conditions in life, It is not only the best bnt by fur the cheapest 
Cyclopedia ever published. This handsome octavo volume is printed on good paper, and handsomely bound in 
doth embellished with gold. 


PRICE BY MAIL ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


Which includes the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for one year postpaid. This 
is an offer you should take immediate advantage of. 


Address, AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St. Louis, Mo. 
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YEs— sixty millions and over of the 
seventy-seven millions of money pro- 
posed by the Blair Bill for Education, 
will go to the teachers and schools in 
Southern States. It is all needed to 
increase the length of the school term 
and to secure better and more prompt 
payment to the teachers. 

Let us all take hold and sign and 
send in Petitions for Federal Aid. We 
will furnish all the Petitions needed 
at once. 

Louisiana will secure an addition to 
her school fund of $3,945, 051.48, when 
this bill passes. 

About Four Millions of money you 
see. 

Then teachers could be paid a mini- 
mum salary of $50 per month, as they 
ought to be paid. 





WHat are the average wages paid 
the teachers in this State? 

Are they enough to secure the prop- 
er talent to train and educate all for 
the duties and responsibilities of this 
age? Are they? 


THE newly appointed mail agents 
on the R. R. Routes do not seem to be 
well posted as to the location of the 
post-offices, hence our correspondents 
will please be careful and write their 
own name plainly, the name of the 
postoffice plainly, and the county and 
State plainly. 

1t will be best to send ten cents also 
to register our new Premium Cyclop:- 
dia. 


THE Advance, referring to the Edu- 
cational Convention at Chicago, says: 

“One of the finest and most helpful 
pieces of work done in the whole Con- 
vention was the address of Mrs. Hunt 
at Music Hall on Friday afternoon, on 
the duty of teaching in the school 
what God teaches in the laws of the 
body, touching the ill effects of in- 
dulging, even in the smallest degree, 
in intoxicants.’’ 

«We heard this address and can not 
only indorse every word of the Ad- 
vance, but teachers and parents would 
do well to secure a copy of this, and 
read, and re-read it, until its impor- 
tant facts so lucidly and clearly 
stated, should become familiar. 





——_—_—__ see —___—_ 

Our teachers train the pupilsin the 
public schools all the time to obedi- 
ence to law, to co-operation, to indus- 
try and punctuality, frugality of time, 
and to unity of effort to accomplish 
certain specific results. 

The criminals and taxation come, 
for the most part, from the six mil- 
lions and over who do not get any 


‘ school training. 


Ignorance costs. Intelligence pays. 











HON. JAMES L. PUGH. 


U. 8S. SENATOR FROM ALABAMA, 
**Pause awhile,— 
And let my counsel sway you in this case.” 
—SHAK. 





ON. JAMES L. PueH, United 

States Senator from Alabama, 
was born in Georgia, December 12, 
1620. When he was four years of age 
the famiiy removed into the State of 
Alabama. He received. a collegiate 
education, after which he read law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1841. 
He selected Eufaula, Alabama, as the 
place in which to begin the practice 
of his profession. 

He is still a resident ot Eufaula, near 
the southwestern border of Ala. He 
was a Presidental elector in 1848, 
when Taylor had been nominated by 
the Democratic party. He served in 
the same capacity in 1856, when he 
cast the votes of his State for Buchan- 
an; and again, in 1876, when Ala- 
bama declared her preference for Til- 
den. In 1859 he was elected a mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Upon the secession of Alabama 
from the Union he resigned his seat In 
the Thirty-sixth Congress and enlist- 
ed in the Confederate army as a priv- 
ate. He was elected to the Confeder- 
ate Congress in 1861, and again in 
1863. After the war he resumed the 
practice of the law. 

In 1874, the Democrats of Alabama 
held a State Convention. Mr. Pugh 
was elected president. He wasa mem- 
ber of the Convention which framed 
the State Constitution. Senator 
Pugh’s term of office expires March 3, 
1891. He was elected to the Senate 
as a Democrat, and the bill for Feder- 
al Aid to Education, as it stands to- 
day and as it passed the United 
States Senate is virtually and to all 
intents and purposes the bill of the 
Hon. Senator from Alabama, 

The Legislature of the State, after 
a long and careful debate over the 
matter, realizing fully the needs of the 
South, and of fhe State of Alabama, 
endorsed unanimously this beneficent 
measure. 

Alabama will receive as her quota 
for school purposes $5,370,848.45, when 
this bill passes. 

They need every dollar of this 
money. The average salary of the 
teachers of the State is only $1.21 a 
day for 82 days! Out of this they 





must clothe themselves, pay their sults attained. No violence can, for 


‘an instant, hasten the growth of a 


board, attend institutes, pay travel- 
ing expenses, etc. Certainly Alabama 
needs this money. 

Senator Pugh said: 

‘* My service on the Committee on 
Education and Labor, for five months 
enabled me to learn something of the 
public necessity for the aid proposed 
by the bill, and the public demand for 
such an appropriation. Every witness 
examined by the committee upon the 
condition and needs of the Public 
Schools in the Southern States urged 
Federal Aid to these States to enable 
them to extend the benefits of a com- 
mon-school education to their illiter- 
ate children. 

No, Mr. President, there is no usur- 
pation in this bill. There is no danger 
in it as a precedent. Thereis a wide 
difference between aid, and jurisdic- 
tion.” 

We hope every teacher, parent and 
school officer in Alabama will sign 
and circulate petitions for the passage 
of this bill. We willfurnish the Pe- 
titions promptly and cheerfully. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpDv- 
CATION. 





A QUERY. 


H* the help afforded by the land 
grants to States for Educational 
purposes in the past been a help or a 
detriment to those States? 

Did if have a tendency to destroy 
the interest of the people in educa- 
ting the children? 

Is it not—to putit mildly—a piece of 
stupid prejudice, for people to oppose 
Federal Aid to Education to-day in 
view of the facts existing in regard to 
the influence of this help from the Gov- 
ernment in the past? help, too, when 
there was no such awful burden of 
illiteracy as exists by virtue of making 
the former slaves citizens ? 

How was it in Indiana? 

Read again the speech of Senator 
Voorhees on this point. He said: 

“Every sixteenth section of public 
land in the States admitted prior to 
1848 and every sixteenth and thirty- 
sixth section of such land in the 
States and Territories since organized, 
have been granted for educational pur- 
poses. 

The lands granted for educational 
purposes, both for common schools 
and universities, throughout the Un- 
ion, have amounted to nearly 100,000,- 
000 acres. Yet Iam told the Govern- 
ment has not the power to aid the 
cause of education in the States. Why 
not the power? 

Do you answer that lands can be 
granted, but not money? I had prom- 
ised myself that I would not waste 
any time on that point. Money is no 
more a thing of value than land. One 
is a commodity as the other is. Money 
is worth only what it can be ex- 
changed for, and so are lands.”’ 





OuR teachers and educators should 
not become impatient at the slow re- 





blade of grass, much less can force 
accelerate the march of society. 

The impossible of to-day may be- 
come possible to-morrow; but the 
movement must be natural, and then 
will the greatest speed as well as 
most enduring safety, be found in the 
deepest and broadest current. 





WE have received The Journal of 
the Shakspere Club of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 1886-1887. 

It has been the persistent policy of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA: 
TION to leave to others fault-finding 
and carping criticisms—to devote its 
efforts to constructive, rather than to 
destructive educational effort. 

The JOURNAL has felt the beneficial 
results to education of the clubs, 
classes and societies which were in- 
augurated in St. Louis by Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris and his co-workers among 
the St. Louis teachers. It has seen 
that such intellectual activity when 
stimulated by those who, from their 
position, are the natural representa- 
tives of educational advance, can ac- 
complish results of the highest value 
for education, even though the two 
interests be not directly connected. 
Hence the JOURNAL has read with 
interest the record of the first year’s 
Proceedings of the North Carolina 
Society, and it congratulates the peo- 
ple of the South that their section 
should yield products as much to be 
valued as ‘‘Thom’s Shakespeare Ex- 
aminations,” and the papers submit- 
ted to the North Carolina Club and 
published in their Journal. 

For a frontispiece to their Journal 
the Society has taken the Felton por- 
trait of Shakespeare, and the repro- 
duction is admirable. The Minutes 
of the Society display a freedom from 
that verbal pedantry which has often 
made societies ridiculous to all but 
their members, and a reasonableness 
of inquiry which is sometimes absent 
even in the investigations of the 
British New Shakspere Society. The 
published ‘‘Papers’’ are Prof. Thos. 
Hume Jr.’s Shakspere as a Moral 
Teacher, and Prof. George T. Win- 
ston’s Mephistopheles and Tago. 
Prof. Winston’s article, we assume, 
shows the method by which discus- 
sion is invited and unity seeured for 
the efforts of the Society. His char- 
acterization of Goethe’s Faust will be 
of value to the numerous students of 
the German poem, while his presen- 
tation of Iago will be more depend- 
ent for acceptance upon the views al- 
ready formed by those who have 
studied Othello through the play it- 
self, its histrionic representations, 
and through works of criticism. D. 
J. Snider, for instance, sees in Iagoa 
being quite different from the one 
which commends itself to Prof. Win- 
ston. Prof. Hume’s article shows, in 
the first place, that the writer is con- 
scious of the wide difference between 
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moralizing and morality, and that he 
is able to make the reader see clearly 
his standard of judgment in his dis- 
cussion of Shakespeare as a moralist. 
The article has a decided value as a 
contribution to the study of Shake- 
speare. But it has a greater value to 

‘us as showing the scholarship and 
intelligently liberal intellectual effort 
which is guiding the educational in. 
terésts of the University of North 
Carolina, under the splendid leader- 
ship and inspiration of its able Presi- 
dent. 











Res este _ 


HON. KEMP P. BATTLE, LL.D., 
President of the University of North Carolina, 

Prof. Hume says, ‘‘Art, to be 
perfect, must represent life itself— 
it must have to do with emotion, with 
passion, with spiritual ideals and 
lengings—with that mysterious per- 
sonality in each of us which is sur- 
rounded and swayed by divine forces. 
But morality must interpenetrate and 
suffuse poetry—it must not be ‘laid 
on’ thick, and formal, and stiff.’”’ It 
is this spirit which refuses to con- 
found moral teaching with dogmatic 
instruction in certain moral or con- 
ventionally moral duties, that alone 
can attain the ends sought by many 
honest users of inefficient methods. 
We felt, while reading Prof. Hume’s 
article -as if-preaching and practice 
were not to be dissociated, and as if 
the influence of such instructors was 
the happiest achievement open to ed- 
ucational institutions. 

The example set by the University 
of North Carolina might with advan- 
tage be followed by the other colleges 
of our land, many of which, like the 
asteroids, confine their light to their 


own spheres. 
—— rr me 


Tne School Fund of North Carolina 
would be increased $5,749,121.37, by 
the passage of the Blair Bill. They 
need every dollar of this money to 
equip their Normal School and pay 
their teachers promptly a minimum 
salary of $50 per month at the end of 
the month, as other county and State 
officers are paid. 


Sign and send in Petitions for Fed- 
eral Aid. 


1 





WE do well to insist that the study 
of our institutions, their growth, and 
nature and mode of operation, shall 
form an indispensable part even of 
the common school curriculum, hence 
the Reading Cirele should be a means 
of culture in this direction—and the 
ordinary School Text-Books should 
never be introduced into the Reading 
Circle. 





THE READING CIRCLE. 





Sin many of the towns where the 
JOURNAL has subscribers there 
are clubs for self-improvement, we 
shall, from time to time, call attention 
to books likely to be found serviceable 
in these Clubs or ‘‘Reading Circles.’’ 

A recent mention of the flourishing 
condition of a Shakespeare Club, and 
the knowledge that such clubs are 
not uncommon, leads us to mention 
Topical Shakespeariana, by Horace 
H. Morgan, LL. D. The idea of the 
book is to furnish under such top- 
ics as have proved to be of interest to 
the readers of Shakespeare, the works 
farnishing information of value. For 
instance, if one wished to look at the 
printed discussions of Shakespeare’s 
characters, he would find under 
Characters an alphabetical list of all 
books furnishing any real aid. The 
long service of Mr. Morgan as Prin- 
cipal of the St. Louis High School, 
and his regular school classes in the 
study of Shakespeare, has enabled 
him to know what those who are not 
special Shakespearian students are 
most apt to need. On the other hand, 
Mr. Morgan’s high attainments as a 
student of Shakespeare, have enab 

led him to furnish a more complete 
Shakespeariana than can elsewhere 
be found. Books and articles which 
can be of no service to the reader of 
Shakespeare, and which have value 
only for the idolater or the special 
student, are put together under Mis- 
cellany, 80 that one is aided in finding 
what may serve his needs, and warn- 
ed off ground which would not repay 
the investigation. 

Mr. Morgan’s work has received the 
indorsement of British Shakespear 
ians, as well known as Prof. Edward 
Dounden, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and was carried upon his list by 
Tuebner. é 

But it will mean more t» the aver- 
age reader of the JOURNAL if we say 
that it has been praised by Denton J. 
Snider (whose system of Shake- 
speare’s Dramas ranks among the 
best of Western works), Miss Grace 
C. Bibb (known to our readers as 
formerly connected with the St. 
Louis Normal School, and subsequent- 
ly as Professor in the State Univer- 
sity at Columbia, Mo.), by the Rev. 
Dr. R. A. Holland, whose zealous du- 
ties in Chicago, New Orleans aud St 
Louis, are known to many, and whose 
own study of Shakespeare took form 





IGNORANCE and | poverty are every- 
where inimical to the development 
of humanity’s noblest attributes. — 





in his beautiful monograph, A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. We men- 


belonged to St. Louis, have been 
students competent to render their 
praise valuable, and because we feel 
that their indorsement will be more 
serviceable than that of. critics 
Known only in Shakeapearian circles. 
Any one needing aid towards finding 
his way through the labrynth of 
Shakespearian literature, will do well 
to possess himself of a copy of Mor- 
gan’s Topical Shakespeariana. 





THAT the primary object of our free 
school system is to prepare men and 
women to become good citisens, has 
become a truism in educational dis- 
cussions—but that the most important 
part of a citizen’s work is that whieh 
relates to our schools, though equally 
true, is, unfortunately, by no means 
so well understood. It is a fact, nev- 


ertheless. 
+ ¢ mee - 


A CRIMINAL at large is a double 
curse; a curse to society and a curse 
to himself. He is morally diseased ; 
and, like a man mentally diseased, 
should be placed under restraint, not 
for a fixed time, but till he is cured.— 
Frederic Hill. 





GALILEO was the Huss of medieval 
progress, if it be not better to call him 
the Columbus. The day of predes- 
tined freedom rose over his cradle, 
and his life struggle struck the hour. 
His hand kindled bright lamps in the 


lime priest of true evangelism as 
he was, it was fitting that his place 
and mission were so central, when he 
held aloft supremest light. 

We love to read the history of his 
mighty spirit, and contemplate the 
serene old man, blinded by gazing at 
the stars, bereaved of his pious 
daughter, dragged to the dungeon of 
the Inquisition, and there visited by 
the future Secretary of the English 
Commonwealth. In his own great 
maxim, that ‘‘ we can not teach truth 
to another, we can only help him to 
find it,” is contained the germ of all 


those future indications which were 
to underlie a new age and revolution- 
ize the world. 

This is the work our teachers are 
doing to day. 





peo 

Our teachers do not work alone, or 
work on imperishable material. The 
nature and extent of their «fforts may 
not appear at once, but they will 
come. 

The style of working with Provi- 
dence is to attain some grand result, 
compatible with ten thousand re- 
mote and subordinate interesis. One 
yet higher and more compr-chensive 
instrumentality was requisite to gar- 
ner ali the past, ennoble the present, 
and enrich the future—and at the fit- 
ting moment for its appearance and 
use, the press stood revealed. 


THE world, of which we are a part, 
is greatly the gainer by the enrich- 








tion these persons because they have 


ment of every mind by culture. 


great temple of knowledge, and, sub” 


true wisdom and the foundation of 


ConcorD, MAss., had a reputation 
as a Revolutionary landmark. Later 
it became known as the home of Em- 
erson, Hawthorne and the Alcotts. 
Later still in the evolution of its his- 
tory it became celebrated as the site 
of one of several summer schools of 
Philosophy. All this was doubtless to 
the ad vantage of the New England vil- 
lage, but not a matter of exciting in- 
terest to any but the parties directly 
concerned. But the constant editor- 
ials in the Republican prumige to se- 
cure the village a new kind of fame, 
as it is held up to public opprobrium 
because a school of Philosophers 
chooses to meet and follow a pro- 
gramme of its own choosing. All 
this is doubtless as it should be, but 
the Republican is so far misled by 
zeal for its propaganda to represent 
the leaders in the school as seeking, 
through their leadership, places as 
Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion. As but one member of the 
school has ever even been talked of in 
connection with such an official posi- 
tion, and as this member is a protégé 
of the Republican, we suggest that 
while enjoying the easy amusement 
of poking fun at metapbysics, our col- 
league should not so far forget him- 
self as to confuse his positions. 





MAKE the office of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 1104 Pine 
Street, your headquarters until you 
get settled, when you come to St. 
Louis to visit the Exposition, or to see 
the President, or the Veiled Prophet, 
or the Grand Army Parade. Don’t 
forget the number, 1104 Pine St. 


THE fact is, that each Weekly or the 
Sunday edition of the New York 
World, which we offer as a premium 
with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION actually contains as much 
reading matter as an average novel, 
and it can be had for five cents, where 
the book costs, or used to cost, a dol- 
lar. We seni fifty-two of the Weekly 
Editions postpaid,; and a copy of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
for $1.50. 

A man who reads these papers care- 
fully is to-day more thoroughly a citi- 
zen of the world than thirty years ago 
he could be of bis own country. 








AIDS TO SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE, 


LEASE read ! 

The ‘*‘ Aids to School Discipline” 
which you recently sent me, have 
been used in the ‘‘Chapel Hill 
School,’’ and the result 1 wish to send 
you, so that others may know how 
valuable they are. 

They produced industry at once, 
and awakened a new interest among 
the pupils and parents; and there 
has been no tardiness or bad conduct 
among the pupils since I began their . 
use. And of course we are all highly 
pleased with the results. 

Please to send another set by first 
mail, and oblige 
Yours very truly, 

A. VANANSDOL. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
The Obelisk, Carrington... .........+.00+.8 0.50 
Drones’ Honey, Clarke...........cseessseees 1.50 
Life and Times of Jesus, new ed .... 1.50 


Thoughts fora Young Man, Mann, new ‘ed., -50 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


LEE & SHEPARD, of Boston, send 
us ‘Obelisk and Its Voices,” by Gen. 
H. B. Carrington. A fine poem, giv- 
ing a description of the impressions 
made upon the mind of the author 
during an ascent of Washington’s 
Monument, February 22d, this year. 

Gen. Carrington graciously dedi- 
cates the poem to Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop of Massachusetts, who was 
the Orator, both at the Corner Stone 
and Dedication Ceremonies—the date 
being May 20th, his 79th birthday. 

Itis a good thing from which to 
make selections for declamation. 











LEE & SHEPARD send us “ Thoughts 
fora Young Man,” by Horace Mann. 
A book which every young man in 
the nation ought to read carefully to- 
day, and govern himself by its wise 
and wholesome precepts. 





CAssELL & Co., of New York, send 
us ‘‘Plutarch’s Life of Cato, the 
Younger.” Paper, 10 cents. 





THE author of “John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman” (Mrs. Craik), will present in 
the Forum for September, a woman’s 
estimate of the distinctive mental 
and moral characteristics of men. 

The Century and St. Nicholas are 
strong and brilliant as usual in every 
department. 





CASSELL & CoMPANY not only 
have a large range in their list of 
publications, but there is an excel- 
lence about their work which calls 
for a word of notice. 

The receipt of Vol, X, No. 10 (Sept. 
1887) of The Magazine of Art, is the 
immediate occasion of our recollect- 
ing the great pleasure which we uni- 
formly derive from their publica- 
tions. 

Of other new books upon their list 
we may mention, in passing, ‘“The 
Housekeeper’s Handy Book,” Char- 
acter Sketches’ from Thackeray, 
Sidney Luska’s ‘The Yoke of the 
Thorah,” “Two Gentlemen of Goth- 
am,’’ the ‘‘National Library,” edited 
by Henry Morley, Thos. Dodd’s ‘‘The 
Republic of the Future,’? Naumann’s 
“History of Music,” ‘‘English Writ- 
ers,’”’ by wag Morley, ‘The Fine 
Art Library,’’ Mrs. Walworth’s “The 
New Man at Rossmere,’’ Keenan’s 
“Trajan,’”? and Benham’s ‘Diction- 
ary of Religion.”’ 

The cover of The Magazine of Artis 
itself an illustration of the possibil- 
ity of uniting the conventional and 
the pleasing in art. C. Thibaults’ en- 
graving of Palma Vecchio’s ‘The 
Daughter of Palma,’’ is attractive at 
once as a work of engraving and as a 

icture: it serves as the frontispiece. 
finder the title ‘No 46 Mecklenburgh 
Square’ an account is given of the 
decorations and of the art treasures iu 
the house of Mr. Sala. Richard Jef- 
fries writing of ‘‘Nature in the 
Louvre” makes known the surpassing 
charms of another Venus—‘ Venus 
Accroupie.”’ ‘Current Art’’ receives 
attention and illustration. The Leek 
Embroidery Society has reproduced 
in facsimile the Bayeux tapestry, and 
as this reproduction promises to make 
it known to many fair ladies in our 

ly land, a full description of 
the original is given by Lily Hig- 
gin. J. Penderel Brodhurst’s “ An 
Old English Town,” goes far to- 
ward rendering patient those of us 
who cannot find the leisure or the 
means for such delightful and profit- 
able sightseeing. Those whoare abus- 
ed by the ‘‘ Salon,’’ as formerly they 
were by the technical terms of art, 
may find a reasonable account of the 
more meritorious pictures displayed 


in Paris. Finally, ‘‘The Chronicle of from the echools before they reached . 


Art” gives the current olla podrida 
which is so acceptable to those who 
like to know what is going on in 
‘* other worlds than ours.” 

The JOURNAL has always indulged 
a spirit of catholicity which made it 
welcome any forms of valid effort 
however diverse. The JouURNAL does 
not restrict Education to the teach- 
ings of the Primary School, abd hence 
as occasion offers it tikes to call the 
attention of its readers to such other 
forms of educational effort as are gen- 
uine and valid. 

- 2 me@e — 


REV. STEPHEN D. PEET editor of 
the American Antiquarian Magazine, 
our ablest archeological publication, 
has removed his residence to Men- 
don, Ills. ° 

The Magazine will still be publish 
ed at Chicago. 





Our older readers will be glad to 
read the advertisement of Cutter’s 
New Physiological Series, and the 
younger readers will also be greatly 
benefitted by knowing all about these 
books. 

Prof. Cutter was the pioneer in this 
direction, and J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
of Philadelphia have, as you see, al- 
ways kept this admirable series re- 
vised up to the very latest scientific 
discovery and date. The Introduc- 
tory prices are very low. Address J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

INTELLIGENT teaching, says the 
Journal of Pedagogy, is an intelligent 
adaptation of means to ends, and that 
such teaching requires not only a 
study of ends, but also of means and 
of the principles that underlie means. 

I have been for several years a suf- 
ferer from Hay Fever and severe head 
colds, and have tried other remedies 
in hope of getting relief,but have found 
none that can compare with Ely’s 
Cream Balm. I would not be without 
it for any consideration. It is simply 
wonderful in its effect upon the nasal 


organs. 
5S. H. BURTT, Wilmington, N.C. 


I can cheerfully recommend Ely’s 
Cream Balm to the suffering public 
for Hay Fever and stoppage of the 
air passages. I have tried it, and fiud 
it gives immediate relief. 

J.E RECTOR, 209 Rock 8St., Little 
Rock, Ark. 











OuR teachers and writers are the 
interpreters of this latent enigma—a 
perpetual priesthood, standing forth, 
generation after generation, as the 
dispensers and living types of God’s 
everlasting wisdom, commissioned to 
make it manifest, to reveal and em- 
body it by successive fragments cul- 
minating in a perfect whole in their 
works. 





Is it a fact that for the three years 
past in which Boston has supplied the 
children in the various grades of its 
Public Schools with free Text Books 
that the result has been to increase 
the number of pupils in the High 
Schools about 23 per cent. and in the 


The explanation given of this large 
increase is that many parents who 
;formerly withdrew their children 





Grammar schools about 40 per cent. | — 


the higher departments on account of 
the expense of supplying them with 
books in the upper grades, now send 
them. 

Is this the fact? 

ome 

To be entitled to a State diploma in 
Kansas, the candidate must pass asat- 
isfactory 6xamination in all branches 
required for a five-year certificate, to- 
gether with solid Geometry, Political 
Economy, Elementary Chemistry and 
Latin (grammar and reader, Cesar 
and Virgil, or equivalents). Must 
have taught five years, two of which 
must have been in the State of Kan- 
sas. Must present testimonials, as re- 
quired of the candidates for certifi- 
cates. 

These certificates and diplomas su- 
persede the necessity of any and all 
other examinations of persons holding 
them, by county, city or local buards 
of examiners, and are valid in any 
county, city, town or school district 
in the State for the term of years 
therein set forth. 


THAT offer of 80 much for so little, 
on page 11, should receive very 
prompt attention. You will never be 
able again to get so much for $1.00. 
Look it over carefully. 








Cuticura 
~ A Positive Cure 
a? for every form of 
», Skin and Blood 
7 =Disease=— 
=- from —= 


— 



















\ 
LSS ° PimpPtes to Scroruia 


KIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME IN- 

tantly relieved by a warm bath with CuTicuRA 
Soap, a real Skin Beautifier, and a single appli- 
cation of CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cnre. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
CuTicuna RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
to keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and 
unirritating, the bowels open, the liver and kid- 
nevs active, will speedily cure. 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, 
pruritus, scall head, dandruff, and every species 
of torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pim- 

ly diseases of the skin and scalp, with loss of 

air, when physicians and all known remedies 
fail. 

Sold everywhere, Price, CuT:CcuRA, Soc. ; Soap, 
25c ; RESOLVENT $:. Prepared by the PorteR 
DruG AND Cuemicat. Co , Boston MAss. 

a@-Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

PLES, biackheads, chapped and oily skin 
PIM prevented by CuTICUKA MEDICATED Soap. 





positively cured by the great 
German Remedy. Sample 
package and book for 4 cts. 


in stamps. E. H,. Medica! Co., 
East 


Q-20-12t ampton, Conn. 





Bauncheidtism: 
THE EXANTHEMATIC METHOD 
OF CURE. 


Also oalled Baundcheidtism,can be obtained Pure 
and Curative only from 


JOHN LINDEN, Cleveland, 0. 


Office, 391 Superior St.. Cor. Bond. 
Letter Drawer W. 
Illustrated Circulars sent Free. 
PRICES—For an instrument. the Resuscitator, 
with gilded needles, a bottle of Improved Oleum, 
and a bo k of instructions, fif eenth edition, 
with appendix concerning the Eve and Far, their 
Method of Cure, sent free, $8.50. Price of a 


single bottle of Oleum, sen: trce, $1.75. 


Beware of Countertfeits. 
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HARVEST EXCURSION. 


- order that the Farmers and oth- 
ers may have a chance to see the 
country, the Missouri Pacific Railway 
and Iron Mountain Route will sell 
August 30, September 20, and Octo- 
ber 11, Harvest Excursion Tickets, at 
the very low rate of one Fare for the 
Round Trip, to all points in Kansas, 
Arkansas, Texas and Nebraska. Lim- 
it thirty days and stop over within 
the limit allowed going and return- 
ing for inspection of land. 

For tickets and further informa- 
ation call at 102 North Fourth St. 

A MAN who lived in a swamp daily 
prayed to Jupiter for health. .‘‘ Pray 
from the hilMop and your prayer will 
be granted,’’ answered Jupitor.”’ 














COLLIN’S IMPROVED 


EUREKA INK ERADICATOR. 
‘a Teas 


For instantly remov- 
ing ink and other 
stains from books, 
papers, clothing, etc. 
without injury. Con- 
tains no poison. Sold 
by all stationers. Lib- 
eral discount to the 
trade. Write for cir- 
culars. 


Collins Mfg. and Chemicai Co., 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Price 50 Cts. Box. 
If you cannot procure it of your Stationer, we 
will mail you a bon on receipt of Price 
__9-20-4t Mention this Journal 


THE ROUTE PAR EXCELLENCE 


——THE—— 


Missouri Pacific 
RAILWAY, 


—-THE — 


sa GREAT THOROUGHFARE es 


TO THE 


WEST& SOUTHWEST 


Your choice of Routes: 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


The through line to Texas, Mexico and Califor- 

nia, via Texarkana. One change of cars 
between St. Louis and San Francisco. 

The only direct route to reach the noted Hot 

Springs of Arkansas. 


MISSOURI PAGIFIC RAILWAY, 


The direct route via St. Louis or Hannibal for 
all points in Texas, Kansas, Old and New 
Mexico and Oalifornia. Through 
from-St. Louis to all leading Tex- 
as points without change. 
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Four Daily Trains to Texas, and 
Three Daily Trains to Missouri 
River Points. 


EQUIPPED WITH 


Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 
Hotel Cars, Elegant Day Coaches, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Land Explorers’ Tickets at 
Reduced Rates. 


onc | information regarding rates, routes, &c., 
supplied upon application. 
City Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth St., 
S. W. Evvior, Ticket Agent. 
W. H. Newman, Ii. C. TownsEnD, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. G. P.& T.A. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Instant relief. Final cure and never 





i E ia returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 

purge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 
po ee a Baifrers wiiljeart oCusimple remedy 
by » + ES, 78 Nassau St., N. ¥, 
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Hay FeverCATARRH 


is an inflamed condi. 
tion of the living 
membrane of the nos- 
trils, tear ducts and 
throat, affecting the 
lungs. An acrid mu- 
cus is secreted, the 
discharge is accom- 
panied with a burnirg 
sensation. There are 
severe — ot 
sneezing, frequentat 
tacks of headache, 
_" and inflamed 


‘CREAM BALM 
A Positive Cure. HAY= 


A particle is applied into each rostril and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail. 
registered, 60 cents. ELY BROS., 235 Greenwich 
Street, New York. 


TUTT’S 
~ PILLS 


HME SEAS 
25 YEARS IN USE. 
The Greatest Medical Triumph of the Age! 


SYMPTOMS OF A 


TORPID LIVER. 


Loss of appetite, Bowels costive, Pain in 
the head, with a dull sensation in the 
back part, Pain under the shoulder- 
blade, Fullness after eating, with a dis- 
inclination to exertion of body or mind, 
Irritability of temper, Low spirits, with 
a feeling of having neglected some duty, 
Weariness, Dizziness, Fluttering at the 
Heart, Dots before the eyes, Headache 
ever the right eye, Restlessness, with 
fitful drenms, Highly colored Urine, and 


CONSTIPATION. 
TUTT’S PILLS are especially “adapted 
to such cases, One dose effects such a 
change offeeling as toastonish the sufferer. 
They Increase the A ppetite saa cause the 
body to Take on Flesh, thus the — is 
nourished, and by their Tonic Action on 
the Digestive Ccgane.t Regular ye are 
proc uced, Price 2c. 4 urr N.Y. 


HAIR DYE. 


GRaY HAIR or WHISKERS changed to a 
GLossy BLACK by a single application of 
this Dre. It imparts a natural color, acts 
instantaneously. Sold by + gat or 
sent by express on receipt of $1. 
— 4a mented me New York. 

















*,* WONDERFUL *" 


SORE WASH! 


AND 


EYE LOTION 


A few external applications will relieve and 
soon cnre Sores and Eruptions of all kinds, on 
Man or Beast. Send tor over 100 unequaled testi- 
monials of cures, gotten up in unique torm. Price 
of 1 oz Eye Lotion, 25 cts.; Price of Sore Wash 
2 0Z., 2§C.; 6 02., 50; 1602 , $1.00 

If you cannot procure our remedies in liquid 
form from your druggist remit to us direct and we 
will mail you the ingredients in powder form with 
simple directions ‘*‘ how to mix.’’ 


AGENTS WANTED. 
S. W. AND E. L. CO., 


Natchez, Miss. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR OUR KEMEDIES., 
er Holloway & Co., 60: Arch St., Phila. 
L Lyons, 42 & 44 Camp ‘St, New Orleans, La. 
Finia & Brunswig, 35 Magazine St., New Or- 
eans, La, 
ra Mansfield & Co. -, Memphis, Tenn. 
. W. Jones & Co., 257 Main St., Memphis, Tenn, 
A he op Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
F. A Dicks, Natchez, Miss. 
20-8 -4t Mention this Journal 


Cutler’s Pocket Inhaler 


AND CARBOLATE OF 
IopDINE INHALANT. 
A cure for Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and all diseases of 
the Throat and 
Lungs— EVEN CON- 
SUMPTION —if taken 
Itis the KING or CoUGH MEDICINES. 








in season, 
A few inhalations will correct the most offensive 
breath. Carried as handily as apenknife. This 
1s the only Pocket INHALER approved by Physi 

cians of every schoo), and endorsed by the Stan- 


dard Medicol Fournals of the World. OVER 
400,000 IN USE. Sold by Seal for 
$1.00. By Mgil $1.20. 

W.H. SMITH & CO., Prop’s, 
410 Michigan Street, Buffalo, N. Y- 





MILLS COLLEGE, 


(LATE MILLS SEMINARY, 
ALAMEDA, CAL ) 





8 incorporated, and is situated 

twelve miies from San Francisco, 
and embraces an area of one hundred 
acres: The college building is 218 feet 
in length; has a wing 150 feet in 
depth; the central portion has four 
stories with separate buildings for 
Library, Gymnasium, Museum and 
Art Department. Rev. C. C. Stratton 
D. D. (late President of University of 
the Pacific) is President and Mrs. C. 
§S. Mills Lady Principal; associate 
teachers twenty. 

_For thirty years having had no 
peer on the Pacific Slope for the edu- 
cation of young ladies, it has recently 
engrafted the Collegiate Department, 
modeled after Wellesley, Smith and 
Harvard. 

The Scholastic year commenced 
Aug. 8rd with about two hundred 
students—a number unprecedented in 
its history. 

Beautiful in situation, with facili- 
ties ample, teachers able and devoted, 
administered by the joint wisdom 
and experience of the Surviving 
Founder and that of Dr. Stratton, the 
College can scarcely fail of achieving 
the still higher rank to which it as- 
pires and of which the auspicious 
opening affords the most confident ex- 
pectation. D. 





BETHANY COLLEGE, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, under the Presidency of the Right 
Rev. Thomas H. Vail, D. D., LL.D., 
conferred the degree of Ph. D.on Mrs. 
Julia H.Wilson of New Haven, Conn., 
who greatly aided her father, Dr. E. 
A. Andrews not only in compiling his 
Latin Lexicon, but in revising the 
Andrews and Stoddard Latin Gram- 
mar. o 
A most worthy and deserved recog- 
nition this in all respects. Bishop 
Vail and Bethany College honor 


themselves in thus honoring Mrs 


Wilson. 


SMALL POX 


MARKS 
CAN HE REMOVED. 


LEON & CO., 


LONDON, 


Perfumers to Her ary the Queen, have 1n- 
verted and patented the world renowned 





OBLITERATOR, 


which removes Small Pox Marks of however 
long standing. The application is simple and 
harmless, causes no inconvenience and contains 
nothing injurious. Price $2.50. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
LEON & CO.’S ‘ Depilatory’”’ 


Removes superfluous hair in a few minutes with- 
out pain o- et sensations—never to grow 
again. Simple and harmless. Full directions 
sent by mail. Price $1. 


GEO. W. SHAW, General Agent, 
219 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
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THE Great Wabash Route still holds | 


its own as the most popular, the | e : Consumption: 


the shortest, and the best route to St. 
Paul, with through cars to Des 
Moines, lowa, to Omaha, to Kansas 
City and the West. Chair cars, Pull- 
man cars, safety, speed and comfort 
are the attractions which win. 

Address for time cards, maps and 
connections, F. Chandler Gen. Pass. 
Agent, or E. H. Coffin, Ticket Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BI Your School sone Books 


OF OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


whose series of well made, molodious sorgsters 
are known everywhere, and give general satistac- 
lion, 


The Newest High School Song Book. 


Is 
SONG CREETING (6octs.; $6 per doz.) It is 
fill-d with the best of part-songs. A fine col- 
lection. 


Royal Singer (6 cts.; $6 per doz.) Made 
for pra, be ems itis yet a good and appro- 
priate book for schools. 


For Lapigs CLASSES. 
Voices. 


Perkins’ Vocal Echoes ($1); Tilden’s 
Choice Trios (%:); Morse’s Wellesley 
Coliege Selection :3.-) 

For Common Schools. 

Song Bells (s0 cts. ; $4 80 per doz.) A favorite 
general collection of sorgs. As good ard prac- 
tical note readers, we commend Emerson & 
Brown’s Song Reader (Book 1: socts.; 
Book 2: 60 cts.) 

For Young Children. 
Gems fo for Little Singers (30 c's. ; $3 per 
1 


sa Ittte eauty, 451s Fresh Flow- 
ers (25 cts.; $2.40 per doz.) which is fuil of 


pL ia 's hymns and tunes. Kindergarten 


Chimes ($1) — D. Wiggin, is an ex- 
cellent book for Kindergarten ‘Teachers, with 
many merry songs. 

Send for Lists and Catalogue. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


° BW DITSON & CO rr Rernadoray. New Vork 


At Ser 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


Manufacturers and Dealers, 
203 N. BROADWAY, ST.LOUIS “ 
TRADE MARK FLIGISTEREDs 





Music for female 














15298 Arch Street Philad’a Pa, 


A WELL-TRIED TREATMENT 


For CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DYSPEPSIA, 
CATARRH, HAY FEVER, HEA DACHE, DEBILITY, RHEL-« 
pga NEURALGIA and ali Chronic and Nervous Disor- 


“COMPOUND OXYGEN” being taken {nto the system, the 


Pers Spinal Marrow, and the Nerve-Ganglia—“ Nervous 
Centres” —are nourished and made more active. Thus the 
Fountainhead of all activity, both mental and physical, is 
restored to a state of Integr rity, and the nervous system, the 
= and the muscles al more kindly and efficientiy. 

ma pound Oxygen Treatment” Drs. Starkey & Palen, 

No. He Arch Street, Fhitadelphia, have been using for tue 
last ears is a scie of the aiomaente 

of Oxygen and Nitrogen magnetized, and the compound |- +o 
condensed and made PaLeN’ that it is sent all over the wori n 
“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN have ox liberty to refer to the 
- ae have tried their 
Coneen HON, WILLIAM Bke KE + Member of Con- 
gress, Philadelphia. REY, VICTOR i CONRAD, Editor Lu- 
theran Obeorver, Philadelphia. REV. CHARLES W. (USH- 


Editor armen ms Chicago, Ill, REV. A, W. MOORE, Editor 
The ary, Lancaster, 8.C. W. HM. WORTHINGTON, Ed- 
iter Sew Be oe — ham, Ala, JUDGE H. P. VROOMAN, 
Quenemo, Kan h &. VOORWEES, Kew York Cty? 
RK. EB. C. KNiGiiT, F Philedet hia, MK. FRANK SIDDAL 
Merchant, Philadelphia. HON. W. W. SCHUYLER, Easton, 
Pa., & thousands of others in every part of the United States, 
“COMPOUND OXYGEN—Its Mode of Action and R. sults,” 
is the title wh new brochure of two hundred pages, published 
by key & Palen, which gives to all inquirers full ine 
formation as to this remarkable eurative agent and a 
of several handred sarprising — Ne a wide range of chronic 








enses—many of them after beingmbandoned to die by other 
teens ae “COMPOUND * :OXYGEN—its Origin and 
book one hund 

Both or elther will be mailed free to any address on appl 
tlon, Read rechure! 


DRS, STARKEY & PALEN, . 
1627 @ 1629 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





throat and bronchial troubles cured. A late dis- 
covery. Sample bottles free with treatise con- 
taining directions for home treatment. Give ex- 
press office. Dr. Wm. F. G. Noetling & 
Co., East Hampton, Gonn. 
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THE 


C.& A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 
And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St Louis to Kan- 
sas City and all points West. Connecting in 
Union Depots. Pullman Palace sleeping-cars, 
Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair “Cars, without extra 
*charge. 
See that your tickets reads via 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
C. H. CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 
S. H. Kyicut, Gen. Agt. Pass. Department, 
N, Fourth Street, under Planters’ ouse. 
wr 





T h | ‘Our New School Aids will assist 
eac ers! in conducting your schools in 
good quiet order, Each set contains 216 large 
beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit cards 
elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, 
colors and mottoes ; price per set $1; half set 108 
cards soc. Large set samples pretty chromo 
day school reward, prze, fine gift cards and 
teacher’s school supplies zoc. Price list and few 
samples free; all postpaid by mail. Postage 
stamps taken. Please send a trial oe 
A. J. FOUCH & C 
WARREN, PA, 
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ELEGANT SHAPE, f 
HEALTH and ¢ 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


| CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. game 
For sale by all lead-@ 
ing dealers. 

Price by mafl $1.80. 
FOY, HARMON & 

CHADW a New Haven, Conn. 


SHY DO MOTHERS 


groving Children? Don't d do i it, tae 
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THE LATEST . SERIDS ISSUED! 


Cutter’s New Physiological Series 
of 1887. 


This series is based on the most successfal of physiological text-books 
(CALVIN CUTTER’S). 


The STUDY OF THE HUMAN BODY is pursned in a logical manner: 
(anatomy), duties of the parts (physiology), and care of the parts (hygiene) . 


This is the only series in which are given DIRECTIONS HOW TO OBSERVE 
PHENOM ENA 0?°r the living body, as well as for simple physiological experimerts and for illus- 
trative animal dissections. 


The EFFECT OF STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS © the activities and on the 
health of the growing body is presented in an orderly, temperate, and thereforescientific manner. 


Directions for the MANAGEMENT OF EMERGENT GASES *€ given in each 
book. 


The text in each book is direct, clear and concise. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, . rhe posesanne: are brief, P sersypmon 2 only one topic. They are num- 
ered continuvusly, admitting of ready cross “eference. 
ms eS ee eee The pronouncing glossaries are unusually complete. 


FOSE PET GiiLtOl 7 Ni ae (pica and sraall pica) is eléar and well adapted for school text- 
STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303,604,and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 

890, and 604, For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 89, and Stub Point, $49. For ARTISTIC USE 
in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
THE LITERARY 


APPLETON’S INSTRUCTIVE READING BOOKS. 
HISTORICAL SERIES. 


By James Johonnot. 


For Little Folks.- 


For Boys and Girls. (Ready.) 
Introduction Price, 30 Cts. 


The Series :— 
Book I.—GRANDFATHER’S STORIES. 
Book II.—Srories oF HEROIC DEEDS. 





2. 
it 
- 
oi 


structure 
Book IIf., Part I.—Srories or OuR CouNTRY. 

Part I1.—Svrorres or OTHER LANDS. 
Book IV., Part I1.—Srorigs oF THE OLDEN TIME. 

Part If —TEen GREAT EVENTS IN History. (Ready. 


) 
Introduction ice, 54 Cts. 


Book V.—How Nations GROW AND DECAY. 
sae Send for Full Descriptive Circulars. -@a 


The series is the fullest and best illustrated of any yet issued. 


BEGINNER'S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 


By JOHN C. CUTTER, B ‘Sc.; M.D. Small 12mo. 140 pages. 47 Illustrations. 
Exchange,15. Introduction, 30. 


INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 


A Revision of the “First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene,’”’ prepared by CALVIN 
CUTTER, A. M.. M. D., in 1854. 12mo. About 200 pages. 7o Liustrations. Gloth, Price: Ex- 
change, 25. Introducticn, so. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 


12mo. 375 pages. 141 Illustrations. Cloth. Price: Exchange, 60. Introduction, $1.co. 


These Books sent (postpaid) to Teachers and, Educators at Introduction Prices. 


J. BH. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cloth: Price: 
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160 CLARK’S IMPROVED SCHOOL STENCILS. 
After long experience in the effort to meet the wants of TEACHERS in the manu- 
4 facture of these goods, the publishers are convinced that the IDEAL BLACK- 
Designs BOARD STENCIL can be achieved only by MAKING THE DESIGNS LARGER. 
Hence they Rare aeteaee peer ty ree list oe 1GO designs, having spared no ex- 
. . ated es e ,, _ “ On the pense to secure the most suitable drawings by a competent artist; and are prepared 
Standard and New Publications; lowest prices ever known, NOT sold by Best Paper °° offer, with no addition in price, the largest and best outline pictures of the kind 
Book-sellers ; books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference P LES jet peapesed fee Om mute 6 REE HAND BRA le ee nice een 

‘ 3 : ; va aa 4 ed mbra a 

= given. 64-page Catalogue free. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl 18x24 ae with many new Designs and Portraits of American Authors, lif iss: 


, New York, or Lakeside Building, Chicago, Il. 


BARTLEY'S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS, 


Prioe, 60 cts. per doz; 25 sent on receipt of $1 oo. Directions for use accom any 

INCHES. each design. Also, all the common and STATE Maps, Roiis or Honor and 
DERS, tocts,each, Set of 8 large Physiological Charts, $1.00. Sets of Charts + 
teaching Botany and Zoology, 60 cts. for each set. $1.00 for both sets. New Catalogue and Price 
List sent free. Address, 


_S. c. CLARK &  CO., Pablishers, 775 Broadway, New York. ® 


Please mention this paper. 
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No. 1. “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class 71 J. W. Re 

book for recording attendance, bejeieinient and recitation; names ah but non term, Fe SCHERMERHORN & Co I i 

ae 60 cents. HOOL 7 East 147TH St., pe 

No. 2. “MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD,” is a permanent re- SUPPLIES. J) New Yorx, T 

i cod Pee te canta Ot a cian ta de ce: es Goel af ene ah <5 * 
standing o 1c members class, i cve ; 4 1 

Li once a year. Price 7§ cents. TIME IS MONEY ! THE. AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN eg 
“ih No 3. “MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” isa monthly report card, with| TEACHERS! Voucan save tine and money to b 


envelope, for inspection by parents; one card is used fora year. Price $3 OO per hundred. 


No. 4. ‘‘MONTHLY TERM CARD,” differs from No. 3, in being used 


for a term, instead of fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


by using GR!FFIN’S GRADE and ATTEND- 
ANCE CARD. Copyright 1886. Recommended 
by Commissioner of Education and State and 
County Supts. all over the U.S. Arranged for 











No. 5. “WEEKLY TERM CARD,”’’ is sent to parents weekly instead 
of monthly. Price. $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4 and 5 sent postpaid for 10 Cents. 
TAINTOR, BROTHERS & CO,, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
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“COMMON SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


DEVOTED TO METHODS. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


It has struck out a new path. 





Mention this Journal 


NEW YORK. 





EDUCATION. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR EDUCATORS. 


$3.00 A YEAR. 
Vigorous, Intelligent. 





| Teachers’ Agency. | 


GOOD TEACHERS FOR 
GOOD PLACES. 


GOOD PLACES FOR 
GVJOD TEACHERS. 





60 scholars. One day saved every month by 
using it. Send 1oc for sample tothe Pub., JOHN 
A. GRIFFIN, Box too, Baker City, Oregon. 
20-3 Mention this Journal 


Teachers of History, Read, 


IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


[Wilmington Journal.] 

“We had always feltthe needvof a suitable out- 
line or tepic-list of United States History for the 
use of our Classes. We bought a half dozen differ- 
ent outlines, and made one ourselves, but oo 
. M. 
es of the Normal 








found any entirely satisfactory until Mr, C 
ILemon published one in the p 


Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors 
at a Single Stroke. Sample set of 
three sizes by mail, $1.00. Circular 
and sample writing FREE. 

J. W. STOAKES, Milan, O. 
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A NEW ERAIN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Any one can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments, No 
previous knowledge of the art necessary, 
Business suitable for everybody. $50 per 
week easily made. Process simple and sure 
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